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Copyright 1960 by The Seven-Up Company 


"Soup up the conversation 


with this quick, refreshing lift ! No matter what you're a, 


“engineering,” extra sparkle helps. And the fun way to get it is with 7-Up! 


Seven-Up gives you brand-new energy in just two to six minutes. And it leaves 
your throat so fresh and tingly, words can’t possibly get stuck! Why not open 


your next conversation with “Have a 7-Up”’! It’s always 7-Up time! 


nothing, nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





Look what’s going for you 


to make driving easier, safer, and more fun 
in the 1960 cars from Chrysler Corporation 
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THE SUREST-HANDLING CARS ON THE ROAD 

Exclusive Torsion-Aire Suspension 
holds wheels firmly on the road, takes 
the sway out of turns. You know 
you’re in control, even on rough 


THE WHEEL WITH THE GRIP GETS THE POWER 


On a soft shoulder, gravel, ice, or 
snow, the Sure-Grip Differential pre- 
vents skids and wheel-spinning. It 
feeds power to the wheel with most 
traction, keeps car going straight. 


DEFROSTING AT EYE LEVEL, FRONT AND REAR 
Good visibility is vital—especially in 
bad weather when windows get 
steamed up. With separate defoggers 
for windshield and rear window the 
glass clears fast, right at eye level. 


country lanes and hairpin curves. 
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ALL DOORS LOCK FROM THE DRIVER'S SEAT 


This is a blessing for mothers with 
little children—and big brothers who 
often chauffeur them around. A sys- 
tem of vacuum-operated locks lets 
driver control door-locking. 


| SURROUNDS YOU WITH SILENT STRENGTH 


New Unibody Construction joins body 
and frame into a single solid unit. Uni- 
body has twice the torsional strength 
of previous models, 40% more beam 
strength. 


BLINKER SYSTEM WARNS APPROACHING CARS 
Flick of a switch sets all four turn- 
signal lights flashing continuously 
when you stop on highway. Works 
even with ignition key out, in case 
you want to leave the car. 


These standard and 
optional features are justa 


sample of what's going for youin 


The Quick, the Strong, 
and the Quiet from 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


VALIANT « PLYMOUTH « DODGE DART + DODGE 


DESOTO « CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 





Now, from $39.99 | 
RCAVICTOR STEREO PORTABLES THAT PLAY ANY RECORD! 


Here’s stereo that’s as easy to own 
as it is to carry . with advanced 
features you'd expect to find only in 


much more highly priced sets! 


Just look these RCA Victor 


stereo players give you: New dual am- 


what 


plifiers for true stereo performance. 
New 


tone arms that reduce record wear. New 


lightweight, carefully balanced 


“‘lift-away” lid with second speaker. 


Compact and light, for 


easy carrying room “lift-away 
to room or around the 


neighborhood! 


any record—any size, any 


12'%4-foot extension 
speaker lid gives vivid, 
wide separation stereo 
stereo balance control (SE S2 shown) 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES YOU 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


The second speaker is right in the “‘lift-away” lid. (SES] shown here) 


performance. You're sure to find just 
the set you want. For RCA Victor 


builds the widest range of stereo port- 


New 4-speed turntables that will play 
spee d 

whether monophonic or stereo. These 
ables on the market today! 


@ RCA VICTOR 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME 
IN HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


new stereo portables are compact in 
size... yet their tone is big and rich. 
And the prices are a pleasant surprise! 


Shop the smart styles on this page 
. then see the full range of models 
and colors at vour dealer’s. Listen to 


“Victrola”® fidelity and @RCAt 


the famous 


Dual tone control for shading plus 


Automatic, 4-speed record changer 
stereo balance control in the SES4. 


on SES3 and 4. (SES3 shown) 


cord for the 
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A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 
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What's in This Issue 


Forum Topic of the Week 
Capital Punish t 
National Affairs Article 

Taking the 1960 Census __._ 
World Affairs Article 

Squeeze Play on Israel__ 
Presidential Hopefuls . . . 1960 

No. 1—Richard M. Nixon 
Understanding the News 
Science in the News. 
Cover Story: Build Now, Fly Later_ 
Americans at Work (Economics) 

Economic Justice . . . How Equal? 
Sports 
Whe? Do You Know? 
Looking and List g 
Boy dates Girl___ 























make friends with 
the new, beautiful 


Remington* 
Portable 
Typewriter 





It’s the amazing, new REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER 

...that combines beautiful, slick styling with big 
machine features and low cost. It types like a 
dream...producing crisp, clear printwork you'll be 

proud to read and proud to show. Make your 
homework, reports and compositions outstanding...by typing 


them on a REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER. 


So easy to OWN. .. ves, it's a cinch to 
become a permanent pal of a REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER 


Portable...on low, low monthly terms, 


Fee of extra cost! With any model 


Remington Portable you buy, you get the new 
Remington COLOR-KEY Touch Typing Course... 
teaches touch typing by color in just 10 easy 
lessons! See your Dealer now. 


Remington. Mand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





the 
j Book Stl 


Hard-cover Editions 

Curiosities of Animal Life, by Maurice 
Burton, Some answers to puzzling but 
exciting questions about animals, such 
as how they hibernate, migrate, and 











use protective mimicry; illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. (Sterling) 
$3.95. 

The Coach Nobody Liked, by John 
F. Carson. Sports story of a father-son 
conflict; centers around support for an 
unpopular coach who will not try for 
“victory at any price.” (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy) $2.95. 

Hawaii Fiftieth Star, by A. Grove 
Day. Simple but interesting history of 
Hawaii's growth from a primitive so- 








“The gang’s stopping by for a soda!” 


“Hi, Mom. We just got out of school and all the kids are going 
to the Sweet Shop for a soda. Mind if I join them? . . . Oh, good. 
The new boy in our class is going along, too. And he’s neat! 
.++ Dll see you soon—about 4 o'clock 


Leave it to Jane to think of the considerate thing to do. She 
knows that calling home to tell Mother she’ll be late makes for 
good family relations. A phone call is so easy to make, so 
convenient —and it does so much to keep friends friendlier and 
families happier. Try it. You'll see! 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 
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clety to statehood; illustrated. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pierce) $3.95. 

What Dog for Me?, by Robert V. 
Masters. Advice to the dog lover about 
making the right choice, whether of a 
family pet or a pedigreed champion; 
illustrated with photographs of more 
than 120 recognized breeds. (Sterling) 
$2.50. ; 

The Hawaiian Box Mystery, by Alice 
Cooper Bailey. Mystery of a hidden for- 
tune in the tropical islands; complicated 
by a mother who dominates her daugh- 
ters. (Longmans, Green) $3.95. 

Electricity, the Story of Power, by 
Arnold Mandelbaum. Easy-to-under- 
stand survey of the history of elec- 
tricity from the Greeks to Volta, Fara- 
day, Edison, and today; illustrated. 
(Putnam’s) $2.95. 

The Unlikely Hero, by Alan Honor. 
Biography of Heinrich Schliemann, who 
found the ancient city of Troy from 
clues in Homer's Iliad; illustrated with 
woodcuts. (Whittlesey House) $3.00. 

Secrets in the Dust, by Raymond 
Holden. Archeologists dig into the past 
and come up with some exciting in- 
formation; illustrated. (Dodd, Mead) 
$2.75. 

Coral Reef Castaway, by Peter Hal- 
lard. A tale of shipwreck and danger 
during a struggle over a vast treasure 
in pearls; illustrated. (Criterion) $3.50. 

The Wright Brothers, by Henry 
Thomas. Wilbur and Orville Wright 
proved man could fly; here are their 
fascinating life stories written by a top 
author; drawings. (Putnam) $2.50. 

Surprise at East High, by Robert C. 
Ackworth. A light novel for that rainy 
weekend; shows how troubles pile up 
when you “do over” your personality! 
(Chilton) $2.95. 

This Random Sky, by James L. Sum- 
mers. Fast-moving novel with a Cape 
Canaveral twist. (Westminster) $2.95. 


Paperback Editions 


George Washington, Man and Monu- 
ment, by Marcus Cunliffe. A study in 
the life of our first President; explores 
the facts and fictions that have grown 
up around him. (Mentor) 50¢. 

*Blueberry Summer, by Elizabeth 
Ogilvie. A young girl’s summer in Maine 
unexpectedly turns into romance and 
adventure. (TAB) 25¢. 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
Dickens. Classic novel of people caught 
in the turmoil of the French Revolution. 
(New American Library) 50¢. 

Three Short Novels, by Joseph Con- 
rad. Brilliantly written stories of man 
and the sea; includes Typhoon, Youth, 
and Heart of Darkness. (Bantam) 50¢. 

*Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl. The 
author risked his life by crossing the 
sea on a raft to solve a mystery dating 
back to the dawn of civilization. 
(Pocket Books) (Also TAB) 35¢. 





In Defense of Unions 
Dear Editor: 

The student whose letter was titled 
“Union Regulation” (see Letters to the 
Editor, Feb. 3 issue) claims unions are 
opposed to Federal regulation of their 
funds. This is incorrect. 

The fact is that unions are opposed 
to unfair legislation regarding strike 
control. If such legislation is passed, 
then the ability of the union to battle 
for fair wages and better working con- 
ditions is greatly hampered. 

The letter also mentions gangster- 
riddled unions. This is a malicious 
generalization. Such unions are in a 
small minority and have been expelled 
from the AFL-CIO (American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations) by labor itself. 

This is conclusive proof that most 
unions are making an honest attempt 
to clean up the corrupt minority. 

Bob Cozad 
Missoula County (Montana) HS. 


Benefits of Space 
Dear Editor: 

The letter protesting space explora- 
tion in your Jan. 20 issue typifies the 
great misunderstanding a majority of 
people have on this most vital subject. 
It is because of such attitudes that we 
remain behind the Soviets. 

Recently, a long list of the benefits 
of space exploration was given out 
by Roy Johnson, head of the U. S. 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
Among other things, he stated that 
satellites, able to forecast weather, 
could save $4,000,000,000 per year! 
This alone would justify our entire 
space program. 

Weather satellites could save thou- 
sands of lives. Communication satellites 
could give the world perfect television 
and radio reception. Space mirrors could 
control climate. And space laboratories 
can delve into important medical and 
technological problems. 

Thus we must not only go into space 
because of its challenge, but for its 


vanes 


Letters 


promise of many practical benefits to 
mankind. 
Donald Tortorice 
Ronald Nowak 
Benjamin Franklin H.S. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Loyalty Oaths 
Dear Editor: 

The student loyalty oath has become 
one of the more disputed topics of 
discussion among my classmates this 
year (see Forum Topic, Feb. 3 issue). 

I believe that a loyalty oath should 
be taken by all students, not only by 
those who are going to school with 
Government grants. Strict enforcement 
might help abolish Communist opera- 
tions in the U. S. 

A loyalty oath would also promote 
a spirit of nationalism among students 
and make them aware of their respon- 
sibilities as citizens and future voters. 

Margaret Slaughter 
Duchesne Academy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 


Any student who will not take an 
oath of loyalty should certainly be re- 
fused Government financial assistance. 
Furthermore, these students should be 
carefully observed because they bring 
upon themselves an air of suspicion. 

Opposition to the loyalty oath shows 
a lack of patriotism and integrity. I 
was shocked at the number of noted 
colleges which refused to participate in 
the Government's student aid program 
so long as students had to take the oath. 
Maybe the colleges need looking into, 
too! 

Can we have a democracy without 
loyalty? 

Carol Pearl 
sellevue, Nebraska 


How Many Casualties? 
Dear Editor: 
In your article “Automobiles—How 


ditor 


They've Changed the Face of America” 
(Jan. 13 issue) you say: “America has 
lost 1,130,393 persons in eight wars 
between 1900 and 1959.” Shouldn’t it 
be three wars? 
Janet Cecil 
Miami East H.S 
; Casstown, Ohio 
> Due to a typing slip the date 1900 
turned up in the sentence instead of 
1775 (when the Revolutionary Wat 
started). Our apologies.—Editors. 


Job Outlook 
Dear Editor: 

In Secretary of Labor Mitchell's arti- 
cle, “The Job Outlook for the 1960's” 
(Feb. 10 issue), it is stated that there 
will be a great demand for teachers. 
This is undoubtedly true. However, 
how many persons will be interested in 
this field with the salaries being what 
they are? Many unskilled workers re- 
ceive higher pay than do teachers. 

Recently Congress was debating an 
increase in Federal aid to education 
(see March 2 issue). What is there to 
argue about? Why shouldn’t Federal 
aid be increased and so enable salaries 
to be increased? Then many more 
qualified persons might be drawn into 
the field. 

Karl Bielenberg 
Bergenfield (N.J.) H.S. 


Sports 
Dear Editor: 

Reading your sports page is a re 
warding experience because it is always 
full of good ideas and interesting stories. 
The article on Darrall Imhoff (Jan. 18 
issue) is a good example of what a 
boy can do once he sets himself a 
goal, Darrell Imhoff is a fine example 
of an American youth. 

Jerry Chambers 
Canon McMillen H.S 
Canonsburg, Pa. 








Ideas to Live By 








it will be worth defending.” 





“As long as our Government is administered for the good of the 
people, and is regulated by their will; as long as it secures to us the 
rights of persons and of property, liberty of conscience and of the press, 
—AnprEw Jackson, born March 15, 1767 











THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


N A dramatic action that made headlines all over the 

world, the Governor of California two weeks ago ordered 
a 60-day “stay of execution” for a man condemned to death. 
Purpose: to allow the state legislature to decide whether the 
death penalty should be abolished in California. 

For weeks before the scheduled execution, letters and 
telegrams from all over the world had flooded the Gover- 
nor’s office, Most of them urged the Governor to commute 
the condemned man’s sentence to life imprisonment. Peti- 
tions bearing 2,000,000 signatures came from Latin America 
urging clemency. Another petition came from 9,000 students 
at the University of Geneva, Switzerland. The Vatican 
added its voice for mercy, as did newspapers from Stock- 
holm to Calcutta to Buenos Aires. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Defense 
Against 
Crime 
Or 


Legalized 
Murder? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should capital punishment be abolished in all states? 


of the a 


Protests against the scheduled execution poured into 
American embassies around the globe. The Uruguayan gov- 
ernment warned the U. S, embassy in Montevideo that, if 


~ the execution were carried out, hostile demonstratiéns might 


greet President Eisenhower on his visit there the following 
week, 

This judicial hurricane centered in a man condemned to 
death nearly 12 years ago—Caryl Chessman. Eight times he 
was scheduled to die in San Quentin’s gas chamber—and 
eight times he escaped execution by legal maneuvers. Dur- 
ing that time, scores of condemned men were taken down 
the corridor of Death Row and executed. 

Chessman was convicted in 1948 on 17 different counts, 
including two counts of kidnaping with bodily harm (an 
offense punishable by death in California and many states). 
One of the victims, furthermore, suffered a mental break- 





ABOLISH! 


1. The death penalty is not a deter- 
rent to crime. 











Some people say the death penalty 
is necessary to frighten potential crim- 
inals and to prevent them from com- 
mitting serious crimes. They say that 
so long as such persons know the pun- 
ishment is death, they will think twice 
about committing a crime. 

But is death the only terrible pun- 
ishment? Many people think that death 
is less horrible than a life doomed to 
be spent in a prison cell, cut off from 
the outside world. 

Also, there are certain kinds of 
crimes which no threats of punishment 
can prevent. These are crimes com- 
mitted in states of sudden anger or des- 
peration. Sometimes a criminal may 
even be temporarily insane. He does 
not stop to think of what his punish- 
ment will be afterwards. 

If the death penalty is to prevent 
crime, a criminal must first weigh in 
his mind the desire to kill as opposed 
to the kind of punishment he will re- 
ceive. Such “balancing” is obviously 
ridiculous—since most criminals just 
don’t operate that way! 


2. States without the death penalty 
do not have higher crime rates. 


States which have abolished capital 
punishment show crime rates below the 
national average. In 1957 the national 
homicide average was 5.1 for every 
100,000 inhabitants of the U. S. That 
same year states which abolished the 
death penalty included the following 
rates: Maine 1.2, North Dakota 1.3, 
Rhode Island 1.2, Minnesota 1.1, Mich- 
igan 4.1, and Wisconsin 1.7. 

Wisconsin’s former governor Walter 
J. Kohler puts it this way: “The absence 











down after the crime, and is still in a mental institu 

Chessman studied law in his cell, wrote three books, 
carried his own appeals all the way up to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. These appeals have held up his execution 12 ’ 

Last month it seemed as though he had finally lost 
fight. Then, just 10 hours before Chessman was to die 
the gas chamber, Governor Brown ordered the execution 
postponed for 60 more days. (Under California law, the 
governor cannot pardon or commute a sentence without State 
Supreme Court approval.) 

Governor Brown has long been an outspoken opponent 
of capital punishment. Two years ago, when he was Attor- 
ney General of California, he told Senior Scholastic: “I be- 
lieve 85 years of executions in California have not proved 
to be an effective deterrent in our struggle against crime!” 

More than 50 nations (including Switzerland, Italy, Nor- 


penalty. Michigan led 
latest—in 1958, ts te BP 

Should the death penalty be abolished in all states? Here 
are arguments on both sides of the question. . " 


(of the death penalty) does not hinder 
in any way good law enforcement. 
Criminal statistics . . . year after year 
reveal that Wisconsin has consistently 
enjoyed one of the lowest homicide 
rates in the nation.” 

The experience of more than 50 na- 
tions and nine of our own states shows 
that modern society does not need this 
uncivilized penalty. 


3. Innocent men can be and have 
been put to death in error. 


Nothing is more final, more irrev- 
ocable than death. That is why the 
public conscience has been shocked, 
time after time, when people learn an 
innocent man has been executed for a 
crime later confessed by someone else. 

In England in 1950, Timothy Evans 
was arrested for the murder of his wife 
and child. The major witness against 
him was a mild-mannered man named 
John Christie who lived in the same 
house. Evans was found guilty and ex- 
ecuted. Later, police found six more 
bodies in the house. Christie was ar- 
rested and became famous as the 
“strangler of Notting Hill.” He con- 
fessed to having killed Mrs. Evans. And 
Evans—an innocent man—had been put 
to death. 

Justice, after all, is human. And hu- 
man beings make mistakes. Mistaken 
identification, undiscovered evidence, 
public prejudice, perjured testimony, or 
excesses of zeal on the part of prose- 
cutors—these are all factors which can 
contribute to a miscarriage of justice. 


4. The death penalty is nothing less 
than legal murder. 


Here’s how the late U. S. Circuit 
Judge Jerome Frank summed up the 
issue: “Were human judgment about 
guilt infallible, still a death sentence 
would be immoral because no man may 
morally play God . . . How dare any 


society take the chance of ordering the 
judicial homicide of an innocent man?” 

Every time a man or woman is exe- 
cuted, the responsibility for that death 
rests with every citizen. The accused 
was tried in the name of the people 
of the state. His execution was carried 
out in their name, too. So long as the 
death penalty remains the law in some 
states, the citizens of those states are 
committing murder themselves—even 
though it be legal murder. 

Capital punishment is pure eye-for- 
an-eye vengeance, If we want to deter 
crime, then we should eradicate its 
causes, try to reform criminals—not 
take vengeance on them. 

More than 50 nations have proved 
themselves more civilized than the U. S. 
by abolishing the death penalty, We 
should abolish it, too. 





KEEP! 











1. The death penalty protects us from 


criminals who cannot be reformed. 





No one denies that the death penalty 
is a severe and absolute penalty. But 
when you're dealing with cold-blooded 
criminals, society has to be tough—or 
it will pay the consequences. 

Furthermore, why should the general 
public—through its taxes—have to pay 
to keep vicious criminals alive to be- 
come a future threat to public safety? 
Parole boards are under constant pres- 
sure to reduce life sentences. How can 
we be sure that a murderer won't go 
out and kill again after he has been re- 
leased on parole? 

Taking chances with criminals is the 
kind of risk that has nothing to do with 
being “civilized.” After all, these crim- 
inals have forfeited their right to be 
considered “civilized” themselves by 
their crimes! 


2. The death penalty helps prevent 
crime by deterring would-be killers. 


“The death penalty is a warning,’ 
says New York Judge Hyman Barshay, 
“just like a lighthouse throwing its 
beams out to sea. We hear about ship- 
wrecks, but we do not hear about the 
ships the lighthouse guides safely on 
their way. We do not have proof of the 
number of ships it saves, but we do 
not tear the lighthouse down.” 

Governments through the ages have 
accepted capital punishment as an ef- 
fective way of maintaining law and or- 
der. Many church groups have en- 
dorsed the death penalty as morally 
right. 

The Bible says “an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth.” The prophets be- 
lieved that those who killed should 
suffer the same punishment, This posi- 
tion has been supported by religious 
leaders for centuries. For example, on 
June 1, 1941, Pope Pius XII sanctioned 
“legitimate capital punishment.” 

No one questions the fact that some 
governments have abused the death 
penalty. They have executed people 
for political reasons. Medieval despots 
sometimes put people to death on mere 
whim. But that is not the case in the 
U. S. today. In America every citizen 
has Constitutional guarantees that he 
will receive a trial by jury for any seri- 
ous crime with which he may’ be 
charged. 

Furthermore, the record shows that 
the death penalty is not decreed lightly 
today. The ratio of executions for mur- 
der in the U. S., according to the latest 
FBI reports, is less than two per cent 
of the total number of accused who are 
brought to trial! 

Yet by keeping the death penalty “on 
the books,” we keep a powerful de- 
terrent to crime—ready for use, if neces 
sary! 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Wide World photo 


Census Bureau's population clock gives latest population figures, which official 1960 census will verify. 


COUNTDOWN 1960 


Taking the U.S. Census 


From apartments to houseboats, from lighthouses to jails, 


Uncle Sam’s census takers are ready to knock at your door 
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Eoch symbol represents 8 million people 


Twentieth Century Fund 
How the U. S. population has grown since first census in 1790. 


ARK Friday, April 1, 1960, as a 
red letter day on your calendar. 
That’s the day Uncle Sam will begin 
asking his 180,000,000 nieces and 
nephews to stand up and be counted. 
For three weeks, about 160,000 cen- 
sus takers (called enumerators) will fan 
out across the U.S. They will ring the 
bells and knock at the doors of approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 dwellings—including 
every house, apartment, trailer, light- 
house, monastery, nunnery, houseboat, 
cabin, and, yes, every jail in the nation. 
A huge job faces the census takers. 
To collect the information for Uncle 
Sam’s latest “progress report” they must 
tabulate, one by one, all the people in 
all 50 states plus the Panama Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 

This vast quest may lead to some 
wild adventures. During the 1950 cen- 
sus, for example, some enumerators 
were chased by bears, bitten by dogs, 
trapped in snowbanks, and pressed into 
bucket brigades to fight fires. One cen- 





sus taker had to cross a creek twice on 
a fallen tree—and tumbled in both 
times! 

Census ‘taking, of course, is nothing 
new. Five thousand years ago, the 
rulers of Egypt, Babylonia, and China 
counted noses. Purpose: to determine 
how many fighting men there were. 
This was vital information—and still is. 

Another important census was started 
in the year 5 B.C. Caesar Augustus, 
emperor of Rome, ordered a census of 
the entire Roman Empire. Herod, King 
of Israel, heeded this order and told his 
subjects to report for enumeration at 
certain centers of his kingdom. One of 
these centers was the town of Bethle- 
hem in Judea. Hundreds of people— 
including a couple from Nazareth 
named Mary and Joseph—poured into 
the town. But there were not enough 
rooms to go around. Thus Mary. and 
Joseph had to settle for sleeping quar- 
ters in a stable—where their son, Jesus, 
was born. 


Purpose of U. S. Census 


The United States was the first na- 
tion to provide for a regular census of 
its population. It came about during 
the sweltering summer of 1787 in 
Philadelphia. After long argument, the 
Founding Fathers decided that each 
state would be represented equally in 
the U. S. Senate by two Senators—but 
that seats in the House of Representa- 
tives should be distributed in propor- 
tion to each state’s population, To keep 
track of population growth or decline, 
the Founding Fathers provided (in 
Article I of the U. S. Constitution) for a 
national census to be taken every 10 
years. 

Thus, after the 1960 census is tabu- 
lated, the 437 seats in the U. S. House 
of Representatives will be reappor- 
tioned. States whose population has in- 
creased more rapidly than the national 
average will be given additional Rep- 
resentatives. States which have lost 
population, or whose. population gain 
has not kept up with the national aver- 
age, will have fewer Representatives 
than before. 

Preliminary studies indicate that 13 
states will gain House seats, while five 
will lose. Biggest expected gainers: 
California (probably seven additional 
seats) and Florida (probably four). 
Probable losers include New York 
(three seats) and Pennsylvania (three). 

The First Nose-Counting 

Our first national census was taken 
in 1790. Our population was scattered 
through only 13 states—but census 
takers had to ride horseback, and not 
always on passable roads. Few rivers 
and streams had bridges. In the thinly 
settled border country, Indians gave 
the census takers serious trouble. 

Yet the census was taken. It revealed 


that we stood 3,929,214 strong—includ- 
ing over a half-million slaves. The sta- 
tistics are in a little book of 56 pages, 
which is kept in a vault in the Bureau 
of the Census. 

By contrast, the 1960 census report 
is expected to fill 100,000 pages. 


New Questions Added 


From the very beginning, our na- 
tion’s leaders decided that it would be 
valuable to learn more from the census 
than simply the total number of people. 
So new questions were added—about 
schooling, age, place of birth, and jobs. 

For the 1960 census, the Bureau of 
the Census (which is a part of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce) has pre- 
pared two separate sets of questions: 
one on population and one on housing. 

Later this month, the Census Bureau 
will mail a copy of the Advance Census 
Report to your home. This question- 
naire will contain about 60 questions 
on your home and the people in it. It 
will record the following information 
about all persons: name, address, rela- 
tionship to head of household, sex, 
color or race, month and year of birth, 
and marital status. 

Some time during April, the census 
taker will call on your home in person. 
He will check your answers for any 
errors or omissions. Since the household 
will have answered the questions in 
advance, the interviewer will save a 
lot of time. 

As the enumerators make their 
rounds, they will drop off at every 
fourth household another questionnaire. 
This is the Census Household Question- 
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naire. Its 45 questions concern such 
personal details as the family’s income 
in 1959, employment status and hours 
worked, occupation, means of trans- 
portation to work, and education. With 
the questionnaire will be a postage-free 
envelope addressed to the local census 
office. 

The Census Bureau took about three 
years to prepare for the 1960 census. 
First, it had to decide which questions 
should be asked. Many unsolicited sug- 
gestions were sent to the Census Bu- 
reau, but few were chosen. Here are 
some queries suggested—and rejected— 
for inclusion in the 1960 census: 


® Does your household own a pet? 
What kind? 

® Do you play a musical instrument? 
What kind? 

B® Have you ever been arrested? What 
for? 

B® What is your favorite girl's name? 
Boy’s name? 


Unless the answer to a question is 
important nationally, it is not asked. 


Illiteracy Question Dropped 


For a time, the census asked each 
person if he could read and write. By 
1950 there were so few illiterate Amer- 
icans that it became unnecessary to ask 
such a question. In the 1950 census, 
Americans were asked if they had a 
kitchen sink. Since few households are 
sinkless nowadays, this will not be 
asked in 1960. 

Another problem is wording the 
census questions so that they can be 
instantly comprehended. For instance, 


HOW THE 1960 CENSUS WILL WORK 


Census takers will ask about 60 questions everywhere they go. 
Their work will take three weeks. They will put answers on special 


work sheets. 


Fifty high-speed cameras will go to work and photograph EZ, 
the work sheets—on film that is about as wide as your tea 


Then an electronic machine called FOSDIC will take over. 
it will “read’’ the microfilm and translate the census re- 
ports into a series of magnetized dashes on magnetic tape. 


brains,” which will add up and organize the tiny dashes 


—about 5,000 calculations every second. 


Two high-speed machines will print the census information. 








Preliminary totals will be available late in April, final 
figures in November. ee 


+ 
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suppose you are 16, and your seven- 
teenth birthday is next week. Suppose, 
also, that the census taker asked; “How 
old are you?” You might anticipate 
your birthday, and tell him that you 
are 17. Thus the census taker will ask 
you to give him the exact year and day 
that you were born. 


Who Are the Census-Takers? 

Today a census taker is carefully 
schooled for the job, He or she must 
be a U.S. citizen, have at least a high 
school education, and have passed a 
tough written examination. Chances are 
that the enumerator your family talks 
to next month will be a woman (64 
per cent were in 1950). 

The Census Bureau usually attempts 
to match each census taker to his dis- 
trict. For example, an Indian may be 
assigned a remote region in Utah. Chi- 
nese-American enumerators will count 
noses in the Chinatowns of New York 
City and San Francisco. Spanish-speak- 
ing census takers will knock at the 
doors in Mexican sections of towns in 
Arizona and Texas. 

A big job in the planning of each 
census is the preparation of maps. 
Census Bureau cartographers must pre- 
pare detailed maps for each of the 
250,000 “Enumeration Districts” into 
which the nation is divided. They show 
every street in cities and towns, every 
lane and bridge in rural areas. 

Of course, the Census Bureau admits 
it’s almost impossible to count all the 
heads. (It estimates that it overlooked 
about 2,000,000 Americans in 1950.) 
Some may be away on vacation or 
business when the census taker calls. 
Others are traveling salesmen or mi- 
grant workers who follow their jobs 
across the country. Still others are 
hoboes. 

But this year the Census Bureau is 
going to try to keep omissions to the 
barest minimum. On the evening of 
March 31, the night before the 1960 
census officially begins, census takers 
will swoop down on every hotel, motel, 
seamen’s home, bus depot, railroad sta- 
tion, and airport to catch many of these 
people by the elbow and detain them 
just long enough to “take census.” This 
will be called T-night (transient night). 


Jail for Non-Talkers 


Ten nights later, the enumerators 
will drop in on all the well-known and 
not-so-well-known hangouts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of hoboes who 
wander ceaselessly across the country, 
and ask them the same questions they 
ask you and your parents. 

The long arm of the Census Bureau 
also will stretch across the oceans. 
Mailed questionnaires will query em- 
ployees at diplomatic posts. abroad, 
members of the Armed Forces, and the 


crews of U. S. ships on the high seas. 

Suppose somebody refuses to answer 
the questions? In this case, Congress 
has provided for a $100 fine or a 60- 
day jail sentence—or both. But a census 
taker can usually persuade a person to 
give the answers by explaining to him 
that information given to him is strictly 
confidential, 

Over the years, the Census Bureau 
has built for itself a reputation for strict 
protection of individual records. Sup- 
pose you write the Census Bureau’s 
Personal’ Census Service Branch at 
Pittsburg, Kansas, asking the age of 
your Aunt Lucy? You will be told, 
politely of course, that such information 
is not available—unless Aunt Lucy au- 
thorizes the Census Bureau in writing 
to give it to you. 


How Census Is Tabulated 


Once the Census Bureau has col- 
lected all its billion bits of information, 
it begins the superhuman task of classi- 
fying them into usable statistics. Let's 
see what happens, step by step: 

When each census taker has com- 
pleted his interviews, he will send his 
large (15 by 17% inch) work sheet to 
Jeffersonville, Ind, There, technicians 
will photograph each sheet as it comes 
in. It will be condensed to a tiny bit of 
microfilm no larger than your thimb- 
nail, Altogether, the cameras will ex- 
pose more than 950 miles of film in 
this way. 

After the film is developed, it will 
be sped to the Census Bureau’s main 
office in Suitland, Md. There electronic 
brains built by Remington Rand will 
take over the complex job. 

First the rolls of microfilm will be 
fed into FOSDIC (Film Optical Sens- 
ing Device for Input to Computers). 
“Fearless FOSDIC” will “read” the 
microfilm, and translate the census re- 
ports into a series of magnetized dashes 
on magnetic tape. It is at this point, 
by the way, that your identity as a 
person disappears and you become a 
statistic. 

Next the magnetized tapes are fed 
into Univac (Universal Automatic Com- 
puter), another electronic brain. Uni- 
vac can add, subtract, divide, and mul- 
tiply at speeds up to 5,000 calculations 
per second. As Univac totals up the 
statistics—and sorts them into various 
classifications—it records its results on 
a second magnetic tape. 

This magnetic tape is then fed into 
a high-speed printer. It spews out sta- 
tistics at the rate of 600 lines per min- 
ute. How long does this whole process 
take? For a city of about 90,000 people 
—from FOSDIC to high-speed printer 
—about two hours. 

Thanks to speedy electronic brains, 
the Census Bureau will be able to issue 
preliminary population totals late in 


April. Final state population figures 
will be sent to the President in Novem- 
ber 1960. He will send these to Con- 
gress, along with a table reapportioning 
seats in the House of Representatives. 
This reapportionment will not be effec- 
tive until the 1962 Congressional elec- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the Census Bureau will 
be busy conducting other, special cen- 
suses. In years ending 2 and 7 (1942, 
1947, 1952, etc.) the Bureau takes a 
census of governments. (State and local 
governments employ some 6,000,000 
people and spend $50,000,000,000 
every year.) For years ending in 3 
and 8 there is a census of business, 
manufacturing, and the mineral indus- 
tries. And every five years there is a 
census of agriculture (with up to 300 
questions ). 

The mountainous stacks of statistics 
do not simply gather dust. Tabulations 
based on them are used, for instance, 
by manufacturers of diapers who want 
to learn about future increase in the 
number of their “customers”; by air- 
lines planning new routes in areas of 
increased population; by economists 
who are charting what is happening 
to our business and industrial system; 
and by governmental units planning 
new roads, schools, hospitals, and other 
public services. 


What 1960 Census Will Show 


Census experts already know some 
of the things which are certain to be 
revealed in the 1960 census. These pre- 
dictions are based on preliminary sur- 
veys of sample areas, which are going 
on all the time. For example: 


& Our total population will be about 
180,000,000—up about 30,000,000 over 
1950. This is the sharpest increase in 
the country’s history. A sharp rise in 
the number of births and a continued 
low death rate are responsible. 

®& The move from the farm te the city 
has continued. Because of improved 
fertilizers, seeds, and machinery, fewer 
farmers can grow more food. 

& Cities are growing larger than ever. 
In 1950 nearly two thirds of the pop- 
ulation was classified as “urban.” The 
1960 figure will be much higher—about 
75 per cent. 


Nearly everyone realizes that it is 
good citizenship to cooperate with the 
census takers next month. We will all 
benefit from the information gained. 
Answering questions for the census 
taker—courteously and accurately—is as 
much a civic duty as voting. Students 
can do their share by encouraging their 
families to cooperate fully. 

Meanwhile, the Census Bureau is de- 
termined to make its eighteenth national 
census the biggest and most compre- 
hensive “progress report” in our history. 
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Nazareth, where Jesus lived as boy, is thriving Israeli community of mostly Christian Arabs. 


Squeeze Play on Israel 


Ringed on three sides by enemies sworn to wipe it off the map, 


12-year-old Israel struggles to remain free 


HREE weeks ago United Arab Republic President 
9060. Selnéie wee Gamal Abdel Nasser sent a surprisingly “chummy” 
governed by Britain un- message to a man with whom he has often traded sharp 
der the League of Na- barbs—Iraq’s Premier Abdul Karim Kassem. 
tions after World War 1. Nasser suggested that they forget their quarrels and 
join forces in a “holy war” against a “common enemy”— 
Israel. 

“Just this week’s installment of hot-headed talk and 
Arab intrigue,” said some Israelis who have heard hun- 
dreds of such threats in the 12 years of their country’s 
existence. 

“It’s part of the regular routine,” said an Israeli army 
commander. “We're always on guard, of course. But we 
wonder when the Arabs will stop ‘playing war’ and start 
talking about peace.” 

“Never!” say millions of Arabs, “There can be no 
peace until the Jews are driven into the sea.” 

The roots of this bitterness and hatred go back to 
1917. That’s when Britain pledged to help the Jewish 
people realize their age-old dream of establishing their 
own nation within Palistine. 

The British had taken over administration of Palestine 
1947 —United Na- under a League of Nations mandate at the end of 
tions voted to par- World War I (1914-18). Turkey, one of the war's de- 
wong viagra feated nations, had occupied Palestine since 1517. 
tc state 66 Gham. The Arabs, then living in sparsely settled and almost 

completely undeveloped Palestine, bitterly objected to 

Britain’s pledge to the Jews. They argued that the Jews 

had not lived there since they were driven from Pales- 
1949 —Following Arab- tine by Roman conquerors in the first and second 
Israeli war, new bound- centuries A.D. It was Arab land now, said the Arabs, 
aries were drawn up by Between the two World Wars, nevertheless, thou- 
the U. N. commission. sands of Jews came to Palestine to settle. Armed clashes 
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between Arabs and Jews were frequent. 

After World War Il—during which 
6,006,000 Jewish men, women, and 
children were murdered by Nazi Ger- 
many—tens of thousands of Jewish sur- 
vivors poured into Palestine. Many 
wanted to get away from a Europe 
which held bitter memories for them, 
and to start life afresh in a new land of 
their own. 

As immigants poured in, Britain 
found itself unable to cope with the in- 
creasing Arab-Jewish clashes. Finally, 
in 1947, Britain asked the United Na- 
tions to step in. 

After months of debate, the U. N. 
voted to partition Palestine into a Jew- 
ish state (Israel) and an Arab state 
(now mostly part of Jordan). On May 
14, 1948, the last British troops pulled 
out of the Holy Land. As they did, the 
Jews dramaticaly proclaimed the birth 
of their new nation—Israel. 


Arab-Israeli War of 1948 


The enraged Arab nations reacted 
quickly. The combined armies of Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Saudi-Arabia drove into Israel from the 
north, east, and south, But the newly- 
formed Jewish army struck back hard 
and routed the badly-equipped, disor- 
ganized Arab armies on every front. 
Only the British-trained army of Jordan 
was not defeated by Israel. 

The U. N. then intervened and ar- 
ranged a ceasefire. New boundary lines 
for Israel were staked out. In most 
cases, the boundary followed the front- 
line positions of the Israeli army at 
ceasefire time—which included some 
territory not assigned to Israel on the 
U. N. partition maps (see page 13 
maps). 

But no permanent peace settlement 
could be agreed upon then—and none 
has been reached to this day. Thus 
Israel and the Arab countries are still 
technically at war. 


United Nations photo 
Hundreds of thousands of Arab refugees, displaced from former homes in Israel, 
pose huge problem for both Israel and Arab neighbors. They live in camps and tent 
cities, mostly on soil of Jordan, and are dependent on U.N. food and relief supplies. 


The Arabs refuse to discuss terms of 
permanent peace until the Israelis first 
give up the 2,000 square miles of terri- 
tory they won during the war. The 
Arabs say this land had belonged to 
Arabs for centuries. The Israelis say 
they will never give up the land and 
have offered to make only minor border 
adjustments. 


Question of Arab Refugees 


Another big obstacle to a peace set- 
tlement: disagreement about the fate of 
an estimated 700,000 to 1,000,000 
Arab refugees who fled Israel for sur- 
rounding Arab lands at the start of the 
war. 

Some Arabs were paid by Israel for 
the land they gave up. But others, who 
fled in fear, received nothing. Ever 
since, the Arab countries have claimed 


these refugees were driven illegally. 


from their rightful property. 

Arab leaders say there can be no talk 
of peace until these refugees—now sup- 
ported by the U. N., in camps mostly 
on the soil of Jordan—are allowed to 
return to their homes and lands in 
Israel, But Israeli leaders reply that it 
is out of the question to allow such a 
large, hostile group back into Israel. 


From 1949 to 1956 border skirmishes 
between Israelis and Arabs broke out 
frequently. Hundreds of lives were lost 
on both sides. For example, Israel 
charged that Arab planes bombed a 
school, killing a number of children. 
Arab leaders, meanwhile, charged that 
an Israel patrol fell on a group of un- 
armed Arabs and killed 60 people, in- 
cluding children. 

Finally, in 1956, Israel launched a 
full-scale attack on Egypt. Its purpose, 
said Israel, was to wipe out Arab com- 
mando bases in the Sinai peninsula and 
open up the Gulf of Aqaba (at the 
southern tip of Israel), which Egypt 
was blockading. 


U.N. Demands Withdrawal 


At the same time British and French 
troops landed in Egypt and seized the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. Reason: 
Egyptian President Nasser had arbi- 
trarily taken over management of the 
canal, previously controlled by an inter- 
national corporation (with a majority of 
British and French stockholders). Brit- 
ain and France feared Nasser would 
cut their lifeline to the Middle East oil 
fields (see Jan. 6 article on The UAR 
and the Aswan Dam), 

Several weeks later, Israel, Britain, 
and France submitted to strong U. N. 
pressure—and stunned world opinion— 
and withdrew their troops from Egypt. 
Since then, the explosive border situa- 
tion between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors has simmered down. But occasional 
military skirmishes still occur—and both 
sides must share the blame, say U. N. 
truce teams. 


Barred from Suez Canal 

Against this uneasy military back- 
ground, Israel has had to cope with 
serious economic problems. Nasser, for 
instance, refuses to let any Israeli ships 
or cargoes pass through the Suez Canal. 
According to international treaty, how- 
ever, the Suez Canal is supposed to be 
open to all ships in peace or war. U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
has tried for a year to get Nasser to 
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Young Israeli dancers perform a popular folk dance at an outdoor festival. 





permit Israel to use the Canal—but 
without success. 

Another hardship: Israel cannot take 
advantage of what should be natural 
markets for her industrial and agricul. 
tural exports in the Arab countries. 

Even a neutral tourist suffers from 
Arab-Israel hostility. It is impossible to 
go directly from Israel to an Arab coun- 
try or vice versa (except to and from 
Jerusalem, which is split between Israel 
and Jordan). The traveler must first 
pass through some other country. 

Yet the Arab refusal to do business 
with Israel has had one unexpected 
blessing, say some Israeli industrialists. 
It has forced Israel to leap-frog over 
the Arab countries and develop trade 
ties with other nations, particularly in 
West Africa. 

Israeli technicians and scientists are 
now on loan to countries like Ghana 
and Nigeria. Israeli captains and crews 
man ships flying the flag of Ghana. 
Agricultural experts are teaching Ni- 
gerians how to use modern farm equip- 
ment. Other countries, like Burma, are 
sending young men to Israel to learn 
Israeli methods of farming. 


Dependence on Foreign Aid 


These ties with other countries are 
helping to develop needed markets and 
to win firm friendships, say Israeli Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion and other top 
governmental figures. For Israel’s econ- 
omy has thus far been dangerously 
weak, The basic reason: in the last ten 
vears Israel's purchases of food and 
raw materials from other countries have 
averaged annually about $350,000,000 
more than her sales to other countries. 

Israel has been able to save herself 
from bankruptcy only because she re- 
ceived large sums of money from three 
different sources. 
® Since 1948 the U. S. has given Israel 
about $600,000,000 in loans, gifts, and 
surplus food. (However, as Israel has 
become more self sufficient, U. S. aid 
has tapered off. It now amounts to less 
than $10,000,000 a year.) 

Bb West Germany has paid Israel $140,- 
000,000 a year in reparations (pay- 
ments) for losses suffered by the Jewish 
people in Germany during the Nazi 
regime. (These payments are scheduled 
to end in 1963.) 

® The sale of Israeli bonds in the UV. S. 
has totalled $424,000,000 in the past 
nine years. More millions have been 
raised in special annual fund drives 
among U. S. Jews. 

But most political parties in Israel 
agree that the country must attain eco- 
nomic independence and replace for- 
eign aid with a balanced economy in 
the near future. 

Israel, therefore, has embarked on an 
ambitious five-year program of indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion. Eco- 
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HEN Israeli Premier David 

Ben-Gurion was a boy in his 
native Poland, so a story goes, he 
told classmates he was destined to 
become “the king of Eretz Israel” 
(the land of Israel). 

He has not become king of Israel 
—but, say many, only because Israel 
is a parliamentary democracy and 
not a monarchy. He has become its 
No. 1 man, however—its premier. 

Ben-Gurion’s life story and the 
story of Israel are practically one 
and the same. He migrated to Pal- 
estine from Poland when he was 
20, to work as a farmer. 

In those days, he was as much 
the fiery idealist as he is now at 74. 
He recalls how he goaded mem- 
bers of his farm community to 
dismiss their Arab watchmen and 
guard the flocks themselves. He 
argued that if Palestine was to 
become the Jewish homeland some 
day, self-protection was imperative. 

After a few years of farming, 
Ben-Gurion went to Turkey to 
study law. When he finished his 
studies, he returned to Palestine— 
as an even more ardent champion 
for the establishment of a Jewish 
state than before. 

But the Turks, who then con- 
trolled Palestine, didn’t particularly 
care for talk of an independent 
Jewish state. So they promptly ex- 
pelled Ben-Gurion. 


Married an American 

Undismayed, the energetic young 
man packed his bags and came to 
the U.S. Here he promptly set up 
an organization to encourage Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine — and 
married a New York girl. 

In the first World War, Ben- 
Gurion returned to the Middle East 
to serve with British forces, and 
saw action against the Turks, After 
the war he and Itzhak Ben-Zvi 
(now Israel's President) returned 
to Palestine to organize a Jewish 
labor movement. 

When Israel became independ- 
ent in 1948, Ben-Gurion was leader 
of the Mapai (Labor) Party. When 
it won the largest number of par- 
liamentary seats, Ben-Gurion be- 
came the new nation’s first premier. 
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David Ben-Gurion 


Four years later, Ben-Gurion 
complained he was getting stale— 
and needed a rest. So he retired to 
work and study on a kibbutz in 
the Negev region. After two years 
on the farm, he decided he was 
refreshed enough to re-enter the 
political battles. 


Resigned During Arms Dispute 


In July, 1959 he resigned again 
—during a dispute over the sale of 
Israeli arms to West Germany. 
Some people were outraged be- 
cause he approved arms sales to a 
country which had caused the Jew- 
ish people so much suffering dur- 
ing World War II. 

Ben-Gurion, defended his action 
as sound economics—and the voters 
finally backed him up by returning 
his party to the Knesset (parlia- 
ment) with a large majority. 

In parliamentary debate he is 
acknowledged to be a master spell 
binder. But often he gets so car- 
ried away by the heat of the de- 
bate that his normally pinkish skin 
turns a bright red. His shock of 
white hair seems to stand on end. 
And, his stocky 5-foot frame seems 
barely able to contain his fury. 

This fury, say some, is often a 
mask for his own inability to take 
any criticism. They point to the 
times he has stalked out on a 
debate when things weren’t going 
his way. Or to the times he has 
resigned the premiership in a huff 
—because of objections to his plans. 

Despite these criticisms, Ben- 
Gurion remains Israel's most re- 
spected spokesman. Some even call 
him the “modern prophet of Israel.” 

To relax, Ben-Gurion reads Greek 
philosophy—in Greek—or composes 
poems in Arabic, another of the 
eight languages he speaks fluently. 
(The others: English, Russian, Turk- 
ish, French, Yiddish, Hebrew. ) 
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nomic experts hope that Israel will 
have entirely eliminated its trade deficit 
when the first five-year-plan ends in 
1964. They point to these signs: 

®& Agricultural production is booming. 
Israel's chief crop—citrus fruits—is be- 
ing exported in increasing amolnts. Is- 
rael now produces 80 per cent of its 
own food. Ten years ago it produced 
only 40 per cent. 

® The Negev, a barren desert region 
in southern Israel only ten years ago, 
now has 75 new agricultural communi- 
ties or kibbutzim. (These are settle- 
ments where farm property is owned 
by all the people of the community in 
common.) Some experts say most of 
the Negev may eventually be reclaimed 
from the desert. 

® Industrial production is shooting up, 
too. Enormous expansion has _ taken 
place in the textile, shoe, and clothing 
industries, in metallurgy and electrical 
products, and in the chemical field. Ex- 
ports of these items, plus tires, building 
materials, and drug products, have 
zoomed in recent years, 


Tension between Israel and Arab neighbors keeps nation on 


® The construction industry is boom- 
ing. In 12 years Israel has built 300,000 
housing units—more housing per capita 
than any other country in the world. 
Hundreds of new factories have also 
been built in the last ten years. 

& Geologists, often using the Bible as 
a guidebook, have discovered many 
valuable mineral deposits, including 
King Solomon's legendary copper mines. 
They also have discovered limited 


pools of oil in the Negev. 


Highest Standard in Mid-East 


All these factors have combined to 
give 12-year-old Israel a far higher 
standard of living than any other Mid- 
dle Eastern country. 

It doesn’t take long for a visitor to 
see all of Israel. It’s only a little larger 
than New Jersey. In some places it is 
only 15 miles wide. Nowhere is it 
wider than 70 miles. In this cramped 
area live 2,200,000 Israelis, including 
200,000 Arab citizens of Israel who 
did not flee the country during the war 
of 1948. 


Wide World photo 
constant alert. All 


citizens—including women—are required to train in armed forces and remain on call. 


ee te, 


Israel Office of Information 


israeli technicians inspect Russian-built MIG jet plane captured from Egyptian Air 
Force. Soviets have been selling arms to U.A.R. in return for Egyptian cotton. 


In dress and habits most Israelis are 
not much different from people in the 
United States or Western Europe. 
Everyone in school is required to learn 
Hebrew, the national language. But 
English is spoken almost everywhere as 
a second language. 

About 1,100,000 Israelis have arrived 
in the country in the past ten years. 
They have come. from all continents— 
but the majority are European Jews 
who were looking for a new life, and 
freedom from religious or racial perse- 
cution. 

Providing jobs and homes for these 
newcomers has been one of Israel’s 
toughest tasks. (Israeli spokesmen say 
it takes about $1,600 to re-settle each 
immigrant. ) 

The re-setlement often has its emo- 
tional and psychological problems. Many 
immigrants are at first bewildered by 
the strangeness of a new land, even 
though some are rejoining old friends 
from former homelands. The Israeli 
government provides lodging, food, and 
enough money for a few weeks. After 
that, the newcomer is on his own. Most 
are usually able to find jobs within that 
time. 

Nearly~ every Israeli is optimistic 
about the future. Yet great problems 
remain to be solved. Biggest question 
mark: Will the Arab nations risk an- 
other war with Israel? Impartial ob- 
servers think not. But some Arab lead- 
ers genuinely fear Israel may try to 
expand her territory—at their expense 
—to support all the people she plans to 
take in. This fear keeps tensions high. 

Another question: Will Israel be able 
to wipe out her trade deficit as she 
plans?—or are present goals too high? 

Yes, there are plenty of problems. 
But it’s not for nothing, some add, that 
native-born Israelis are called Sabras. 
Sabra is the fruit of a cactus which is 
armor plated on the outside, but tender 
inside, 


Monkmeyer 
Moslem Druses are among Arabs re- 
maining loygl to Israel since partition. 





Presidential! 


Hopefuls... 1960 


FIRST IN A SERIES 


Richard M. Nixon 


Wide World photo 


Mr. Nixon with his wife and daughters Patricia, 13, Julie, 11. 


R. DOOLEY, that folksy philoso- 

pher created by humorist Finley 
Peter Dunne, once conceded that to be 
Vice-President “isn’t a crime exactly. Ye 
can't be sint to jail f'r it, but it’s a kind 
of a disgrace.” ° 

Even a former Vice-President once 
laughed off his job as merely being “the 
spare tire on the automobile of gov- 
ernment.” 

Since 1953, however, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon has set out to prove 
that the man in the nation’s second- 
highest elected office need not end up 
as the “forgotten man.” He has suc- 
ceeded to such an extent that he is now 
the leading Republican Presidential 
contender—with. high hopes of moving 
right up into the driver’s seat. 

President Eisenhower has helped 
push Nixon into the spotlight by mak- 
ing him chairman of important execu- 
tive committees, and by asking him to 
preside in the President’s absence at 
meetings of both the Cabinet and the 
National Security Council. Many peo- 
ple thus consider Nixon unusually well 
qualified for President in terms of prac- 
tical knowledge of governmental affairs. 


“Gloomy Gus”—at Top of Class 

Richard Milhous Nixon was born 47 
years ago in Yorba Linda, Calif., about 
30 miles from Los Angeles. His father 
operated a combination grocery store 
and filling station. 

“I sold gas and delivered groceries 
and met a lot of people,” the Vice- 
President recalls. “I think this was in- 
valuable as a start on a public career.” 

Nixon attended both Whittier (Calif.) 
High School and Whittier College. 
Later, he attended Duke University 
Law School in Durham, N. C. His “no- 
nonsense’ attitude soon won him the 
nickname of “Gloomy Gus.” Hard- 
working and painstakingly methodical, 
he finished near the top of his class. 
After his graduation in 1987, he re- 
turned to Whittier to practice law. 


The young lawyer also took an inter- 
est in amateur dramatic productions. 
During a rehearsal he met Thelma (Pat) 
Ryan. Pat remembers that the earnest 
young man proposed marriage that 
very first evening. Two more years were 
to go by before Miss Ryan said “yes.” 


From Navy to Congress 


During World War II, Nixon served 
with the Navy in the South Pacific, 
rising to the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. He entered politics after the 
war and won election to Congress as 
U. S. Representative from California’s 
12th District. 

As a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Nixon 
rose to national prominence for pressing 
the investigation of Alger Hiss, a State 
Department official who was accused of 
giving secret documents to a confessed 
Communist courier. (Hiss was sen- 
tenced to a prison term for perjury, and 
has since been released. ) 

Representative Nixon served two 
terms in the House, and then ran for 
the U. S. Senate in 1950. The campaign 
is still remembered by many Califor- 
nians as one of the most bitter in the 


state’s political history. Nixon accused 


his opponent, Representative Helen 


UPI 
President Eisenhower has sent Nixon on 
several good will visits overseas. Here 
he visits India’s President Prasad. 


Gahagan Douglas, of being “soft” on 
the Communist threat to America. She 
accused Nixon of “Red-herring smear 
tactics” in trying to link her with Com- 
munist spies and saboteurs, Nixon won 
the campaign by a sizable majority. 

In 1952, Senator Nixon was chosen 
by acclamation of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as General Eisen- 
hower’s running-mate in the Presiden- 
tial race. 

As Vice-President, Nixon has fre- 
quently served as the Republican's 
unofficial “whip” in organizing partisan 
assaults against Democratic policies. At 
the same time, he has been the Demo- 
crats’ favorite “whipping boy.” Among 
some Democrats, for example, he is 
considered an opportunist prone to use 
exaggeration and innuendo to win sup- 
port for his political causes. 


“Good Will” Representative 


There is little dispute, however, re 
garding Nixon’s ability to handle him 
self well during official visits to foreign 
nations. When Communist-led mobs in 
South America hurled stones at him 
during a “good-will” visit in 1958, the 
dignified behavior of the Vice-President 
and Mrs. Nixon won them world-wide 
admiration. 

And in a visit to Moscow last year, 
Nixon matched Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev barb-for-barb and _ claim-for- 
claim during the now-famous “kitchen 
debate” (so-called because much of the 
semi-polite argument was held in the 
model kitchen of the U. S. National 
Exhibition in Moscow). 

Away from the storm of politics and 
government, Nixon lives quietly with 
his family in a comfortable residential 
section of Washington. 

It has been said of him that “no 
Vice-President has moved so far, so 
fast.” His own explanation: “I never in 
my life wanted to be left behind.” 


Next week: Sen. John F. Kennedy. 





Understanding 


Ike’s Tour a Triumph 


Wide World 


Blizzard of confetti greeted President Eisenhower in Rio de Janeiro, Brozil’s capital. 


ry vue largest crowds in Latin Amer- 

I ican history turned out to roar 
greetings to President Eisenhower as 
he toured four southern “neighbors.” 
In Brazil, President Eisenhower and 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubit- 
schek issued a declaration calling for 
a “gigantic hemispheric crusade for 
economic development.” 

In a speech before Brazil's Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower com- 
mented indirectly on the recent So- 
viet trade agreement with Cuba (see 
news pages, Feb, 24 issue). The U.S. 
fears such trade agreements may re- 
sult in increased Communist activity 
in the region. The President warned: 
“The U.S. would consider it inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of 
an American state, if any power, 
whether by invasion, coercion, or 
subversion, succeeded in denying 
freedom of choice to the people of 
any of our sister republics.” 

At an official luncheon, the Presi- 
dent took note of Soviet boasts about 
the so-called “superiority” of com- 
munism. The 2,000 guests burst into 
applause when he stated: “Sheer ma- 
terial wealth can, of course, be 


accumulated and scientific miracles 
can be achieved by authoritarian 
methods. But let us not be misled 
by the boasts which fill the air. Pro- 
duction of goods .. . is not an end 
in itself. Nor is it a sound criterion 
for judging economic and govern- 
mental systems.” 
PIn Argentina, nearly 1,000,000 Ar- 
gentinians turned out to greet 
Eisenhower in Buenos Aires, the cap- 
ital. Later, he and Argentine Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi held private 
talks at a resort in the Andes moun- 
tains. The two Presidents then issued 
a statement pledging their countries 
to “foster improved living standards 
for the Americas.” 
PIn Chile, the President received 
another cordial welcome. As we 
went to press, President Eisenhower 
and Chilean President Jorge Ales- 
sandri were holding private talks 
about future relations between their 
two countries. 

Next stop: Uruguay. 

»WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Since the 
end of World War II, many Latin 


Americans have grown increasingly . 


resentful toward the 


U.S. They 


charge that we have given billions in 
grants and loans to Europe and Asia, 
but that Latin America has received 
only about four per cent of all U.S. 
foreign aid since 1946. 

Many Latin Americans have also 
been angered by alleged U.S. sup- 
port of dictators such as Perez 
Jiminez of Venezuela (ousted in 
1958) and Cuba’s Batista (ousted in 
1959). The U.S. State Department 
claims it gave these men arms and 
money to preserve peace in the hem- 
isphere, not because it approved of 
their dictatorial regimes. 

But resentmgent over this policy, 
plus widespread poverty and illiter- 
acy, have made Latin America fertile 
soil for Communist propaganda and 
subversion. U.S. intelligence experts 
estimate that the Soviet Union now 
spends upwards of $100,000,000 a 
year for propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition, the Communist bloc 
has begun its own aid program to 
Brazil, Cuba, and Argentina. As yet 
Soviet aid amounts to only a frac- 
tion of U.S. aid to Latin America— 
but it is growing. 

President Eisenhower's trip was 
undertaken partly to counter the So- 
viet play for Latin American friend- 
ship. He said he also hoped it would 
prove that the U.S. is not ignoring 
its neighbors and is prepared to help 
them solve their economic troubles. 


Touring Red 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev wound up an 18-day 
barnstorming tour of Southeast 
Asia that took him to India, 
Burma, and Indonesia. 


The Communist world’s hardest- 
working “salesman” lost no oppor- 
tunity to condemn the West and to 
preach that communism was the 
wave of the future. But most Asians 
were less receptive to Khrushchev’s 
promises and boasts than they were 
on his earjJier tour in 1955. 

Most observers agreed his recep- 
tion was generally pale in com- 
parison with President Eisenhower's 





triumphant welcome in India, Pak- 
istan, and Afghanistan in December. 

Khrushchev’s tour began in teem- 
ing, neutralist India. His main 
theme: that the nations of Southeast 
Asia should look to the Soviet Union 
—not the West—for economic aid. 

In a speech in Calcutta, Khru- 
shchev criticized the Indians for not 
showing enough “bitterness” toward 
the West, and drew attention to last 
summer's Soviet loan of $375,000,000 
to India for industrial development. 

Many Indians, in reply, recalled 
that the U.S. has contributed nearly 
$2,000,000,000 to help India—three 
_ times what the Soviet Union has of- 
fered. When Khrushchev claimed 
that only the Soviets could “unself- 
ishly” help underdeveloped nations, 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru replied 
skeptically that nations normally 
give aid “on the grounds of enlight- 
ened self-interest.” ; 


AN OFFER—WITH STRINGS 


During his five days in India and 
also in a brief stop-over in Burma, 
Khrushchev addressed the crowds 
like a politician running for office. 
He cracked jokes, and spoke glow- 
ingly of “peaceful coexistence.” 

In a 13-day visit to Indonesia, 
Khrushchev toured several cities, 
accompanied by Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno. 

Again he plugged away at his dou- 
ble theme: communism and peace- 
ful coexistence. And, like a good 
politician, he had a stick of candy 
up his sleeve: a Soviet promise to 
help out Indonesia with new foreign 
aid credits totalling $250,000,000. 
This new loan would come on top 
of some $118,000,000 that Moscow 
has already given to Indonesia. (The 
U.S. has given Indonesia five times 
as much aid as the Soviet Union.) 

But the Soviet offer had a string 
attached. President Sukarno had to 


agree to keep Indonesia neutral in 
the “cold war.” This, however, 
should be easy for Sukarno, a long- 
time supporter of Asian neutralism. 

Most observers agreed that 
Khrushchev received a warmer wel- 
come in Indonesia than elsewhere, 
but it was tempered by some slash- 
ing setbacks. For example, he dis- 
played outright contempt for Indo- 
nesia’s art and culture, of which 
most Indonesians are proud. He in- 
sulted his hosts by rejecting a gift 
of native handiwork offered by Pres- 
ident Sukarno. He implied that In- 
donesians should be building ma- 
chines instead. 

The Soviet leader suffered another 
setback after launching a vehement 
verbal attack on the West. President 
Sukarno replied calmly that Indo- 
nesia would continue to seek 
friendly relations with all nations. 

All in all, Khrushchev's wooing of 
Southeast Asians seemed to have 
had mixed results. Some Asians were 
impressed by his talk of disarma- 
ment and peace, as well as by his 
accounts of Soviet economic and sci- 
entific achievements. But many 
others warned that Western colo- 
nialism—mostly a thing of the past— 
could be replaced by a new Com- 
munist colonialism. The land-grab- 
bing moves of Russia’s ally, Red 
China, along the Indian and Bur- 
mese frontiers seem to have played 
a major role in this re-evaluation. 


Schcol Ghosts 


New York City’s district attor- 
ney raided “ghost-writing” rings 
that allegedly wrote term pa- 
pers and took examinations for 
some college students. 


A reporter from a New York news- 
paper helped uncover the rings by 
taking a job with one of them. He 
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was paid $40 to take a final exam 
for a student at a college in New 
York. The reporter, Alex Benson, 
took the exam—and then turned over 
his full report to the district attor- 
ney’s office. 

The district attorney then seized 
the records of more than a half 
dozen ghost-writing agencies. Pre- 
liminary findings indicated that 
some students had paid fees ranging 
from $50 for a term paper to $3,000 
for a doctoral thesis. These students 
allegedly passed these papers off as 
their own work at several colleges 
in New York and other states. 


CAN BE JAILED AND FINED 

New York laws provide a penalty 
of up to three years imprisonment 
and $500 fine for persons obtaining 
academic degrees and credits by 
fraud. Persons assisting in such 
frauds also can be punished by a 
fine or a jail sentence, or both. 

>WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: In liter- 
ary terms, a “ghost” is a person who 
does the actual writing for another 
person, but does not take credit for 
the work. In some instances, “ghost- 
ing” is not necessarily unethical. For 
example, the speeches of many pub- 
lic officials are sometimes written by 
teams of writers who do not take 
credit for the work. Usually the writ- 
ers work closely with the official so 
that the speech actually represents 
the official’s own views. 

In the academic world, however, 
such practices cannot be tolerated. 
“Ghosting” makes a mockery of the 
very goal of education—self- 
improvement. Obviously, a student 
who hires a ghost or a “ringer” (a 
person who takes an exam for him 
in person) is cheating himself, as 
well as his college or university. 

Says Dean John Geise of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh: recently there 
has probably been “some increase in 
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cheating.” His explanation: students 
know they need a college degree to 
“get ahead” in today’s world. People 
with college degrees usually get the 
better-paying jobs. 

Educators concede that cheating 
goes on at many of our institutions 
of higher learning. Sometimes cop- 
ies of upcoming tests are stolen from 
faculty offices. Intricate systems of 
“cribbing” are reputedly in use by 
students all over the country. 

Dr. Hollis L, Caswell, President 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has said he believes that 
“the general moral tone of our coun- 
try is tending to encourage this sort 
of thing. It is a little like our atti- 
tude toward the income tax—if you 
can get away with it, it is all right.” 

Authorities in other states report 
they will look into “ghost” rings, too. 


Cuban “‘If’’ 


The Cuban government ex- 
pressed a willingness to negoti- 
ate with the U.S. on differences 
between the two countries—if .. . 


The big “if” was a condition that 
such negotiations do not “cause 
damage to the Cuban economy or 
the Cuban people.” 

Presumably, this condition was 
meant to block any U.S. move to 


Wide World 
ON THE BEACH. Swedish freighter 
Monica Smith was grounded on Cape 
Cod sandbar during stiff gale. Power- 
ful tugboats dragged ship, inch by 
inch, into ocean, finally refloated her. 


change the preferential quota for 
Cuban sugar. The U.S. now pays a 
premium price for Cuban sugar (two 
cents a pound above world prices), 
and is Cuba’s largest sugar customer. 
The Soviet Union recently negoti- 
ated a treaty with Cuba for a lower 
price (see news pages, Feb. 24 issue). 

U.S. officials welcomed Cuba's 
proposal as a “step forward” in U.S.- 
Cuban relations. But the U.S. State 
Department rejected any conditions. 
It pointed out that it had no power to 
prevent Congress from changing the 
Cuban sugar quota if it so desired. 

In other Caribbean developments: 
>The U.S. State Department said 
that it had “no plans” to ask Con- 
gress to extend military assistance 
funds to Cuba ($249,000 this 
year) or the Dominican Repub- 
lic ($445,000 this year). 
>The U.S. State Department apolo- 
gized to Cuba after a U.S.-based 
private airplane, possibly carry- 
ing incendiary bombs, exploded and 
crashed near a Cuban sugar refin- 
ery. The two men who rented the 
plane—and who were killed in the 
crash—had filed a flight plan for “lo- 
cal flight.” 

In expressing “sincerest regrets,” 
the U.S. State Department said “the 
U.S. Government is most anxious to 
stop such illegal flights . . . and will 
take whatever steps it can to prevent 
them and apprehend the persons in- 
volved.” President Eisenhower issued 
an executive order empowering the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(F.B.I.) and the U.S. Customs Bu- 
reau to seize aircrafts and boats 
suspected of violating American neu- 
trality laws. 
>The Cuban government announced 
that all private businesses and trade 
in Cuba would be brought under 
government control. A Central Plan- 
ning Board was established to “su- 
pervise, coordinate . . and fix 
general regulations of guidance for 
private enterprise.” Serving as head 
of the Planning Board: Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

Some Americans viewed this de- 
velopment as another indication that 
Cuba was drifting more and more to 
the left. Government control, they 
said, might lead to government own- 
ership of all business. And govern- 
ment ownership of business, they 
pointed out, is a basic principle of 
communism. 

(For more background on Cuba, 


see major article, Dec. 2 issue.) 


In 
Brief 


ROYAL WEDDING. Britain’s “best- 
kept palace secret” is out. Princess 
Margaret, 29, sister of Elizabeth II, 
will be married soon, probably this 
spring or summer. The princess is en- 
gaged to Antony Armstrong-Jones, 30, 
a photographer. His father is a well- 
known lawyer in Britain. Princess 
Margaret met Mr. Armstrong-Jones two 
years ago when he came to the pal- 
ace to take some pictures. 


JAPAN’S NEW PRINCE. Naruhito 
Hironomiya—that’s the name of Japan's 
new 5 pound, 9 ounce baby prince. 
He may some day rule Japan as Em- 
peror. The name Naruhito means “one 
who combines virtue with affection, 
omniscience, moral perfection, and hu- 
manitarianism.” The title Hironomiya 
means “prince of serenity.” 

The baby prince is the first child of 
Crown Prince Akihito and his wife, Prin- 
cess Michiko, who met on a tennis 
court and were married last spring. The 
new prince is the grandson of Emperor 
Hirohito, 124th Emperor of Japan. 
(Watch for major article on Japan, 
coming April 13.) 


DECLINE AND FALL. The old order 
changed with the thud of falling de- 
clensions at Oxford University, which 
has voted to drop Latin as an entrance 
requirement. For centuries, Oxford has 
demanded Latin from all entering stu- 
dents. But the new emphasis on the 
sciences prompted the university's 
teaching staff to make the precedent- 
breaking decision. The professors said 
that scientists need modern languages 
like French, German and Russian. 

Oxford’s decision is bound to affect 
high school instruction throughout Brit- 
ain. For decades, high school courses 
have been geared to Oxford and Cam- 


bridge entrance requirements. 


S.0.G. (SAVE OUR GORILLAS). 
The days of about 350 African goril- 
las—the largest surviving anthropoids on 
earth—may be numbered. Reason: the 
cow-worshipping Watusi tribe of Ru- 
anda is driving cattle into the gorilla 
sanctuary in the Belgian Congo. 

The Watusi tribesmen measure 
their social status by the number of 
cattle they own. They constantly 
search for new grazing grounds after 
their cows have eroded the land by 
over-grazing. 

Despite their size, the 450-pound 
great apes are very peaceable by na- 
ture and live on a vegetable diet. If 
the Watusi cows destroy the gorillas’ 
feeding grounds, the gorillas may die 


of starvation. 





Flying Tiger Shark 


N. Y. Times photo 
Everything comes in plastic bags these 
days—including a shark named Waldo. 
In bag filled with salt water, Waldo was 
flown from New York to San Francisco. 


N. Y. Times photo 
Plastic bag was sealed and oxygen 
pumped in. Then bag was packed in- 
to a large box for the 2,571-mile trip. 


Winnie, Waldo’s lonesome girl 
friend, sulked in her tank after 
Waldo left for West coast. To cheer 
her up, she was sent to join him. 


R. Earl Herald, director of Com- 

parative Zoology at the Steinhart 
Aquarium in San Francisco, needed a 
shark recently—and a “sharky-looking 
shark” at that. 

To illustrate his lecture on an educa- 
tional TV program in San Francisco, Dr 
Herald wanted to show his viewers a 
really ferocious shark. But the only 
shark available to him was a nurse 
shark, which lives in California waters. 
And a nurse shark looks about as mean 
as an angry flounder. 

So an*SOS was sent to the Coney 
Island Aquarium in New York City. Dr. 
Herald asked for a sand-tiger shark. 
Such sharks are native to New York 
waters, and are famous for sharp teeth 
and snappy tempers. 

Fortunately, the Coney Island Aqua- 
rium had a young tiger shark on hand. 
Now a new question arose: What was 
the best way to send four feet of live 
shark named Waldo some 2,571 miles 
from coast to coast? 

Finally, Christopher W. Coates, di- 
rector of the Coney Island Aquarium, 
hit upon a solution. He pointed out 
that plastic bags were being used to 
“package” almost everything these days 


—from apples to zucchini squash. So 
why not ship Waldo in a plastic bag 
filled with salt water? 

And that’s just what the Coney 
Island ichthyologists did. After they 
had sealed Waldo in the bag, they 
pumped oxygen into it. This increased 
the oxygen content of the water, so that 
Waldo wouldn’t suffocate during his 
trip. Then the plastic bag was placed 
in a large box. 


Winnie Missed Waldo 

When the flying tiger shark reached 
San _ Francisco, Dr. Herald rushed 
Waldo to an aquarium, and dumped 
him in. Was Waldo still as mean as 
ever? Dr. Herald peered into the aqua- 
rium, grinned, and commented: “He 
looks like a barbed-wire fence swim- 
ming at you.” 

But the shark tale was not over yet. 
It seems that Waldo had made friends 
with a she-shark named Winnie back 
in Coney Island. After Waldo departed 
for the coast, Winnie began to pine for 
her high flying boy friend, So the plas- 
tic bag was rushed back to Coney 
Island. Today Waldo and Winnie are 
sharing an aquarium in San Francisco. 


N. ¥. Herald Tribune photo 





Reconstructed Piper Cub is wheeled into take-off position at 
Totowa-Wayne airport in New Jersey after six months’ work. 


COVER STORY 


Build Now... Fly Later 


27 air-minded Explorer Scouts in New Jersey are 


learning how to build—and fly—their own airplanes 





I'S the air age all right. And 27 
teen-agers in Ridgewood, N. J., are 
spreading their wings in a Piper Cub 
plane they rebuilt almost from scratch. 

It all happened this way: 

A couple of years ago the boys, each 
an Air Explorer Boy Scout, wound up 
a six-month Scout training course which 
included air navigation, map reading, 
weather study, and airplane mechanics. 


Photos by Leonard Kamsler 


Student pilot Ronald Knight, 16, hand on throttle, gets set for 
flight lesson. Training also includes navigation, mechanics. 


Then they decided it would be fun 
to put their ground training to practical 
use in the air. So they recruited an air- 
plane pilot living nearby. He agreed to 
round up other pilots to give the boys 
flying lessons. Together, pilots and 
teen-agers formed the Ridgewood Fly- 
ing Club. 

Only one problem remained: the 
Ridgewood Flying Club had no plane. 


READY! CONTACT! Student pilot Pat Ham gives “go ahead” signal to start 
propellers, as instructor William Knight, an experienced pilot, nods his OK. 


The pilots soon remedied that. They 
bought the boys a battered Piper Cub 
plane. They promised to start giving 
the boys flying lessons as soon as the 
plane was put in good shape. 

The boys all had years of experience 
building model planes. But taking apart 
a Piper Cub, replacing worn parts, and 
then putting the plane together again— 
well, that was a slightly tougher job. 

Luckily for the boys, some airplane 
mechanics around Ridgewood said they 
would be glad to supervise the repair 
job. Everyone plowed into the task in 
earnest (see cover photo). After six 
months of hard labor the boys put a 
last coat of paint on the reconditioned 
plane. 

They were ready to take off. 

Then the airplane pilots took over 
and began giving the boys flight les- 
sons. Some of the teen-agers expect to 
have enough air time soon to enable 
them to apply for flying licenses. 

Other high schoolers around town 
have become so enthusiastic about tak- 
ing lessons that they've flooded the Fly- 
ing Club with applications. 

Prospective members must be be- 
tween 14 and 17 years old and must 
have at least four months of ground 
training, say Flying Club members. 
Girls are welcome to apply. 

After all, said one of the teen-agers, 
a date in the air might be the thing of 
the future. 








F YOU were asked to pick one word 

to describe the present condition of 
the world, what word would you select? 

My teen-age daughter and her friends 
were discussing this very point the 
other day. They came up with the word 
change. 

But this answer prompts another 
question, “Why do people want 
change?” 

The gist of what my daughter and 
her friends had to say on this subject 
can be paraphrased as follows: 
®& (1) The human mind is too well- 
developed, and too curious about the 
unknown, to be satisfied with things as 
they are. 


® (2) Human beings are constantly 
challenged by their own curiosity to 
strive for improvements, to find new and 
better ways of doing things, to make 
life more comfortable and meaningful. 
® (3) The human spirit sustains itself 
by a relentless search for perfection. 

I have to admit I was taken some- 
what aback by what I heard. It was 
quite apparent that bulky-knit sweaters, 
blue jeans, endless telephone chatter, 
Bobby Darin records, and two-pound 
charm bracelets have not sapped the 
capacity of young people to think. 

My faith in them having been thus 
reassured, I found myself joining in 
their spirited conversation. This essay 
is largely based on our give-and-take. 
You might say that these teen-agers are 
my co-authors this week. 


Materialism and Morality 


We agreed that perfection is some- 
thing that can never really be attained. 
We can only work toward it. This is 
so because our idea of what is perfect 
changes as we improve ourselves and 
the things around us. And there is no 
good reason why we should ever be 
satisfied—as long as our strivings are 
channeled along constructive paths. 

In other words, perfection has a 
moral side as well as a material one. 
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Americans at Work 





CASE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE... 


How Equal Can It Be? 


The man who is preoccupied with per- 
fecting plans to cheat his neighbor is 
really not much of a man. He has 
chosen to work outside of society. 
Everyone knows it is sometimes easier 
to play the game if one doesn’t observe 
the rules. This is not the kind of striv- 
ing for perfection we are talking about. 

The real man or woman is the one 
who, while bettering himself, can also 
make a contribution to society. 

Thus we must discriminate between 
good striving and bad. And we must 
be equally discriminating when it 
comes to the things we feel should be 
improved. Sometimes we become so 
enthusiastic about making improve- 
ments that in our haste we do more 
harm than good by trying to do every- 
thing at once. This is particularly true 
of people who become impatient with 
the performance of the economy. 


Danger in Economic Haste 


Now don’t get the same mistaken 
idea some of my teen-age friends did, 
when I tried to make this point with 
them. I am not saying that people 
should always be satisfied with the 
economy. I am saying, however, that 
people should be discriminating about 
the things they want and when they 
want them. 

If they do not discriminate between 
the possible and the impossible, they 
may find themselves involved in pro- 
grams and promises that will prove 
more distasteful than the condition that 
seemed to need improvement. 

In all fairness, I should warn you 
that it is easy to lose one’s sense of 
balance in trying to decide what can 
be expected of the economy. Younger 
people especially—who have energy and 
ambition to burn, and a lot of genuine 
idealism as well—are prone to look 
around in all directions at once and 
find much to criticize. 

They are impatient with poverty. 
They would like to see everyone have 


BY HAIG BABIAN 
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enough of everything. They feel that 
so long as people who have enough 
live side by side with people who don't, 
there is bound to be conflict. The idea 
of everyone being equal before the law 
is so attractive that they see equality 
as an economic problem as well as a 
legal one. In other words, being ideal- 
ists, young people measure the per- 
formance of the economy according to 
whether it is just and fair to everyone. 


“Equality” Has a Double Meaning 


Nonetheless, there are many issues 
that must be considered carefully. Re- 
member that in economics the word 
“equality” has a double meaning. We 
can all be equally poor as well as 
equally rich. Which is it to be? I am 
sure we would all prefer the latter. 
But we must be on our guard lest we 
adopt well-intentioned policies that 
could give us the kind of equality we 
don’t want. We might get justice, but 
no satisfaction. 

Also remember that the wealth of 
the world is limited. Even in the United 
States, it is not so great that we could 
see justice done for everyone by mak- 
ing everyone well off at once. 

After all, the total value of every- 
thing in the country today comes to 
only about $8,000 per head—that is, if 
we cashed in every factory, mine, oil 
well, railroad, store, house, and other 
property standing in the United States. 
In other words, if we forfeited all of 
our means of production and distribu- 
tion, we would end up with only $8,000 
each—with nowhere to spend our equal 
fortunes, 


Custom Cars vs. No Cars at All 


Obviously, the country needs much 
more total wealth than it now has 
before we can even try to become 
equally rich. It would be far more te 
the point, therefore, to strive for ways 
that would increase our total wealth— 
our annual Gross National Product. 

One of my teen-age friends wanted 
to know if there was any justice in the 
fact that some people in this country 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Olympic Box-Score 


HOUGH winter sports leave me cold 

-I wouldn’t cross a snowflake to see 
a schluss or a slalom—I've got to tip my 
ear-muffs to the 1960 Winter Olympics. 
They were the “most,” just loaded with 
thrills, spills, and chills. 

And the country enjoying them most 
was Russia. Since its athletes train all 
year long (at government expense), 
Russia was figured to win big. And it 
did. The Russians skied and skated off 
with seven firsts, five seconds, and nine 
thirds—for 165% (unofficial) points. No 
one else was close. 

Following are the medal and point 
standings (points are awarded on a 
10-5-4-3-2-1 basis for first six places): 


Bronze 

(3rd) Pts. 
1651/, 
2 I", 
3 " 

1 70'/, 
3 59/, 
0 53 
3 35), 
1 32 
2 27 
0 

! 

1 

1 
0 
0 
0 


Gold Silver 

(ist) (2nd) 
Seviet Union 7 5 9 
Sweden 
United States 
Germany 
Finland 
Norway 
Austria 
Coneda 
France 
Switzerland 
Poland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Crechestovakia 


26); 


Japan 
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Associated Preas 
Dave Jenkins, medical student, won 
gold medal in men’s figure skating. 


Actually, however, the Russians didn’t 
come up to expectations. Doped to win 
about half of the 27 gold medals, they 
could barely eke out seven. What 
killed them were the skiing events. Of 
the 15 races on skis, Russia was able 
to win but one—the women’s 10-kilo- 
meter cross-country race. Sweden and 
Germany won three skiing events, fol- 
lowed by Finland and Switzerland with 
two apiece. 

The Austrians and Americans, favored 
to win at least seven of these titles, 
flunked badly. Though Austria did man- 
age to squeeze out a gold medal in 
the men’s slalom, the Americans 
bagged nary a single piece of gold. 

Our best bet for three skiing crowns 
—pretty, pig-tailed Penny Pitou—had 
an ice-mare. After finishing a close sec- 
ond in the women’s downhill and giant 
slalom races, she looked like a cinch 
in the women’s slalom—until a belly- 
whopper killed her chances. 


RUSSIA’S SPEED ON ICE 


As expected, the great Russian speed 
skaters showed their blades to the rest 
of the world. Two Russians did most of 
the damage, both scoring doubles. 
Lidiya Skoblikova won both the wom- 
en’s 1,500- and 3,000-meter races; 
while the fabulous Yevgeni Grishin du- 
plicated his 1956 Olympic stunt of win- 
ning the men’s 500-meter race and ty- 
ing for first in the men’s 1,500-meter. 

But the top feat in speed skating— 
perhaps of the entire Olympics—was 
turned in by a 27-year-old Norwegian 
carpenter, Knut Johannesen. The world 
record for the 10,000-meter race 
(about 6% miles) is 16 minutes 32.6 
seconds. A 16-minute timing has always 
been considered a dream—like the 4- 
minute mile used to be in track. 

But Knut did the impossible. He 
broke through the 16-minute barrier 
by flying around the course in 15:46.6 
—clipping an amazirf® 46 seconds off 
the world mark! 

Though Uncle Sam couldn't come 
up with a winner in either skiing or 
speed skating, he produced two spar- 
kling champions in figure skating. Beau- 
tiful Carol Heiss glided off with the 
women’s title, while David Jenkins kept 


“Golden Skates,” the story of Carol Heiss. 
now available through TAB and Arrow Book clubs. 


Carol Heiss, Uncle Sam’‘s first gold 
medal winner, tops in figure skating. 


the men’s gold medal in the Jenkins 
family—his brother, Hayes Alan, having 
won it in the 1956 Olympics. 

These victories, while wonderful, 
were expected. Totally unexpected was 
the smashing victory scored by our 
puck-pushers. Canada, winner of five 
out of the previous seven Olympic 
hockey titles, and Russia, champs in 
1956, were expected to fight it out for 
the gold medal this year. 

But the American team caught fire 
right at the start and stayed blazing 
hot right to the finish. With Jack 
McCartan of St. Paul, Minn., proving 
an octopus in the nets, our team 
dashed off five straight victories to 
chalk up our first gold medal in hockey. 

HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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F Wide World 
Lidiya Skoblikova, Russia‘’s double 
gold medal winner in speed skating. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


‘1. ISRAEL 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question, 


—1. All of the following countries 
have common borders with Is- 
rael, except 
a. United Arab Republic 
b. Jordan 
c. Lebanon 
d. Iran 


2. The present population of Israel 
is about 
a. 500,000 
b. 2,200,000 
c. 12,000,000 
d. 52,000,000 


3. The prime minister of Israel is 
a. Theodor Herzl 
b. Chaim Weizmann 
c. David Ben-Gurion 
d. Itzhak Ben-Zvi 


. The country which held a man- 
date in Palestine before 1948 
was 
a. France 
b. United States 
c. Turkey 
d. Great Britain 


. All of the following countries 
invaded Egypt in 1956, except 
a, France 
b. Britain 
c. Israel 
d. Italy 
. All of the following are sources 
of income for Israel, except 
a. sale of bonds in the U. S. 
b. appeals in the U. S. and 
other countries 

c. trade with many parts of the 
world 

d. sale of citrus fruits in Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia 


. The Suez Canal is controlled by 
a. Egypt 
b. United Nations 
c. an international corporation 
d. Britain 


. Which of, the following are 
matched incorrectly? 
a. Mapai—labor party of Israel 
b. Sabras—native-born Israelis 
c. kibbutzim—Israeli humorists 
d. Knesset—Israeli legislature 


li. U. S. CENSUS 


__1. The first U. S. census was taken 


in the year 
a. 1776 
b. 1790 
c. 1800 
d. 1900 


. The population of the U. S. at 


the time of the first census was 
about 

a. 4,000,000 

b. 40,000,000 

c. 100,000,000 

d. 150,000,000 


. The population of the U. S. to- 


day is about 

a. 75,000,000 
b. 125,000,000 
ce. 160,000,000 
d. 180,000,000 


. All of the following are big jobs 


undertaken by the Bureau of 

the Census, except 

a. preparation of detailed maps 
for each enumeration district 

b. recruitment of a qualified 
staff of census takers 

c. processing of billions of bits 
of information 

d. increasing the sales of man- 
ufacturers who consult the 
census data 


5. In years other than those ending 


in “0,” smaller censuses are 
taken of all of the following, ex- 
cept 

a. state and local governments 
b. family income 

c. agriculture 

d. business and manufacturing 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


1. 


In 1956 the President's request 
for foreign aid appropriations 
was about 

a. $1,000,000,000 

b. $2,750,000,000 

c. $3,300,000,000 

d. $6,000,000,000 

e. none of these 


2. How much less than the Presi- 


4, 


dent’s request was the foreign 
aid appropriation in 1959? 

a. about $3,000,000,000 

b. about $4,000,000,000 

c. about $2,000,000,000 
d. about $100,000 
e. none of these 


. In which of the following years 


was the appropriation for for- 
eign aid greater than the Presi- 
dent’s request? 

a. 1957 

b. 1958 

c. 1959 

d. 1960 

e. none of these 


What is the estimate of the 
President's request for foreign 
aid appropriations in 1961? 

a. $4,000,000,000 

b. $400,000,000 

c. $400,000,000,000 

d. $444,000,000,000 

e. none of these 


. During which of the following 


years did the Congress make 
the largest appropriation for 
foreign aid? 

a. 1956 

b. 1957 

c. 1958 

d. 1959 

e. none of these 
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Economic Justice 
(Continued from page 23) 


drive custom-built Cadillacs while others 
have no car at all? I am not so sure 
this is a problem of justice. But even if 
it were, what is the remedy? If every- 
one who owns a car today were to be 
provided with Cadillacs (so that we 
could all be equal), the cost to the 
economy would be around $300,000,- 
000,000. This is three fifths of our 
whole annual GNP figure—and more 
than six times the cost of our total 
defense expenditures. Obviously we 
couldn’t attain such equality if we 
wanted to. 

Far more meaningful, it seems to 
me, is the fact that this year 5,000,000 
people can afford to buy Chevrolets, 
Fords, Plymouths, and other lower- 
priced cars. If Cadillac owners are 
thought to be privileged or rich, then 
the owners of the other cars are at 
least almost rich. And that is not bad 
for a country whose wealth is limited. 


Unequal Contributions 
The fact that every year more and 
more families become owners of auto- 
mobiles is a sign that the country’s 
wealth is increasing, and more people 
are coming to share in that wealth. 
When we use the word “share” we 


are getting to the heart of the mean- 
ing of economic justice. How equally 
are we sharing in the rewards of the 
economic system? This is a difficult 
question to answer, because we must 
consider the question, “How equal 
should the rewards be?” 

This is where we have to be careful. 
We must not confuse the right of 
equality before the law—where the 
courts treat us all as equals regardless 
of how rich or poor we may be—with 
the right to equal rewards even though 
our contributions may be of unequal 
value. 

We are not all born with equal tal- 
ents, or even with equal capacities to 
make the most of our talents. Granted, 
some men of limited ability manage to 
make a lot of money in spite of them- 
selves. But as a general rule, and in an 
overwhelming number of cases, the eco- 
nomic reward we get will match the 
value of what we have to give to the 
economy. 

Thus, the rewards are bound to be 
unequal. It cannot really be any other 
way. No economic system can provide 
equal incomes to everyone regardless 
of how unequal the contributions. That 
would be like expecting the same 
mileage out of a gasoline engine regard- 
less of how high or low the octane 
content of the fuel. 





AUTOMATIC 
SELF- 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 

in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 


It is not the nature of the system to 
provide a generous output with a min- 
imum of input. This is true of a man 
as well as for a gasoline engine. There 
has to be some relationship between 
what we put into something and what 
we get out of it. 


Room for Improvement 


Again, please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not saying that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, or that there 
is no room for improvement. Of course 
we can improve. But let us be sure 
about what we want to improve. 

I should like to offer the proposition 
that the principle of economic justice 
would be better served if we constantly 
worked to increase the total wealth of 
the nation. This is the only way we can 
raise standards of living and make pos- 
sible a wider distribution of the re- 
wards of the economy. 

An expanding economy during the 
past decade has raised average incomes 
from $3,290 to $5,160. In 1944, 30.5 
per cent of our income earners were 
in the 0 to $1,999 category. The 
latest figure shows only 14 per cent of 
income earners in this group. In 1944 
26.2 per cent were in the $4,000 to 
$9,999 category. Now that group has 
swollen to more than 50 per cent of 
all income earners. 

In other words, in our kind of eco- 
nomic system more and more people 
come to share in the rewards as the 
total available wealth is increased. 
Thus, justice and equality are more 
nearly achieved. Primitive man could 
give little economic help to the sick, 
the old and the infirm, no matter how 
good his intentions. There just wasn’t 
enough to go around. 

Economic justice and social security 
are concepts that creep in only when 
a society has learned to produce 
enough. The more produced, the more 
justice there will be. Next week we 
will discuss the concept of social secu- 
rity as it has evolved in the United 
States. 
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Show of the Week: This week there's 
no special, so we will pick one of the 
weekly programs as the best bet. The 
Arthur Murray Party, Tuesday, March 
15, over NBC, gives Bob Hope a “rib- 
bing.” Hope will be the guest of honor 
with some of the biggest names in show 
business. Hope will get $100,000, which 
he'll turn over to a new fund doing 
research on blindness. 


> On Wednesday, March 9, NBC’s-TV 
Perry Como Show will have Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie, Frankie Avalon, and Bob Den- 
ver, who plays Dobie Gillis’ beatnik pal, 
Maynard. 


> Saturday, March 12, John Gunther's 
High Road (ABC-TV) will cover “Tan- 
ganyika Today.” You'll get a look at a 
jungle’ country changing to meet mod- 
ern conditions. 


> Even Sunday is spotty. Conquest has 
been pre-empted by Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (CBS-TV). The Twentieth Cen- 
tury (CBS-TV) will be concluding its 
two-part series on “Japan’s Changing 
Face.” This second part will be a look 
at “The New Generation,” the Japan 
which has grown up since the end of 
World War II. 

—Dicx KLEINER 


Wer ¢ Mui 


New Stars on the Horizon 


Presenting Jaime Laredo (RCA Vic- 
tor). From Bolivia comes a new violin 
virtuoso, 18-year-old Jaime Laredo. He 
has two vital assets: a full, rich tone and 
sensitive, accurate hands. In this, his 
first LP, Laredo opens with Vivaldi’s 
Violin Sonata in A, shifts easily to Falla’s 
Suite Populaire Espagnole, and con- 
tinues a varied, charming, well-executed 
program of Bach, Paganini, Debussy, 
and others. Jaime Laredo is a boy to 
watch. 

Philippe Entremont/Liszt Concertos 
1 and 2 (Columbia). Entremont, just 
turned 25, is rising fast in an already 
impressive career. He offers us a per- 
sonal, but nonetheless enchanting pro- 
gram of Liszt. The concertos are com- 
panion pieces: romantic, free, melodic. 
Entremont occasionally drinks too deep- 





ly from the fountain of sentiment; yet 
the effects are genuine and frequently 
compelling. 

Ann Schein/A Piano Invitation to the 
Dance (Kapp). This is Miss Schein’s 
third LP, recorded in the midst of her 
many U. S. and European tours, In this 
one the 19-year-old presents dance 
pieces by Bartok, Chopin, Bizet-Rach- 
maninoff (the Minuet from “L’Arle- 
sienne”), Ernesto Halffter, Medtner, and 
Weber-Tausig (the rarely played Invi- 
tation to the Dance). She is quick and 
meticulous, but still a bit cold toward 
her music. Her future is bright, how- 
ever; hear her. 
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John Browning/ Debut (Capitol). This 
is Browning's first LP, but the 26-year- 
old pianist will have many more. He 
combines impeccable technique with 
great delicacy and discretion. On this 
program he ranges from the obvious 
Flight of the Bumble Bee to Debussy’s 
subtle Reflections in the Water. There 
are things by Bach, Liszt, Schubert, and 
three nuggets by Chopin. A delightful 
first album by a fresh, important talent. 

Nore: These young stars may be 
giving a concert in or near your com- 
munity this year. Go hear them in per- 
son, if you possibly can. 

—Bos SLOAN 








Combining 
business 
and 
pleasure 


on a new, lightweight HARLEY-DAVIDSON Super 10° 


Deliveries, messenger service, what- 
ever it may be, the Super-10 turns 
work into play. And what makes it 
doubly exciting is that you quickly 
pay for the economical Super-10 
with the money you earn while 
you’re having fun. 

Easy to ride, easy to handle... 
great for traffic . . . single-unit en- 
gine and transmission with plenty 
of GO! Up to 80 miles to the gal- 
lon... that’s money in your pocket! 

Comfort? It’s the most! The 
Super-10 features a form-fitting, 
bucket saddle. Looks? Just your 
dish. Two-tone finish: Birch White 
tank panel with Hi-Fi Red, Hi-Fi 
Blue, Hi-Fi Green or Skyline Blue. 


Specially treated to resist rust and 
corrosion. 

Ask your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er for a demonstration ride. He’ll 
also fill you in on his low down 
payment and easy-pay plans. Or 
mail the coupon for a colorful, de- 
tailed folder. 


*The Super-10 is also available in a 5-hp model 
to comply with various state laws. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me ail the facts on the 
Harley-Davidson Super-10 
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MACGREGOR’S 
FABULOUS 


FIELDMASTER! 


“THE GREATEST” 
says JOHNNY TEMPLE 


Cleveland Indians’ smooth, scrappy second-sacker 
calls the new Fieldmaster ‘‘The Greatest!” 
Johnny's played the Fieldmaster for 2 seasons him- 
self, says it’s “The most natural f ” he’s ever 
used in 10 seasons of Organized Baseball. Johnny 
is a member of MacGregor’s Staff of Champions. 


Fieldmaster Gobbles Up Anything Within Reach! 
Moving baseballs seem to gravitate to the Field- 
master. No trick lacing or other gimmicks— just 
the most natural glove ee ever played. 

You Get The Ball Out For The Quick Throw! 
Fingers won't snag! Fieldmaster's one-piece palm 
and web construction makes a big, bucket-like, 
easy-to-handle pocket that puts you in charge of 
the ball at all times! 

See the fabulous Fieldmaster at your MacGregor 
dealer’s today! He has 5 Fieldmaster models in 
alt price ranges for you to choose from. 
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The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 
= A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


Sensational New Portable Stereo Component 
System is the Greatest Yet! 


Meet V-M’s Uniove PortaBLe Component STEREO 
System—designed for the most listening fun ever! 





Note how the style-matched speaker sections combine 
with the record player to form a compact, lightweight 


and easy-to-carry unit. Complete 
‘controls offer professional versatil- 
ity. Your present records will sound 
better than ever before! Great for 


parties or serious listening! 


@ Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic’”’® Automatic 4-Speed 
Record Changer @ Plays both stereo and monophonic 
records. @ Complete professional controls, @ Four Pow- 
erful Speakers—Two in each section® 


* 
Striking Gray Pyroxylin Case~V-M Model 307—Only $12995 


AVAILABLE AS A ManuaL-PLay Transcription Turn- 
TABLE Type STEREO PHonocraPH aS MopeEt 207... IDEAL 
ror CLassroom Use... 


See—Hear Test anD Otuer Fine V-M PHonocraPHs 
at Your V-M Deater’s Today! 
*Slightly Higher West 


the YWoice 


of Music 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN « WORLD FAMOUS FOR 


THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





Capital Punishment 
(Continued from page 9) 


3. Capital punishment is necessary 
to show that society will not tolerate 
vicious brutal crimes. 


There are some crimes which are so 
brutal and inhuman that society must 
make the guilty suffer the maximum 
punishment. 

There has been enough talk of “re- 
forming” and “rehabilitating” murder- 
ers. Has it lowered our nation’s crime 
rate? Look at the statistics for the clear 
answer: No! 

We are, in fact, now fighting a 
shocking increase in major crimes. FBI 
figures show that the number of serious 
crimes increased by 9.3 per cent 
throughout the U. S. last year. This 
is the highest crime rate in the nation’s 
history! 

Our prison population grows every 
year. Last year the nation’s penitentia- 
ries held a record number of 205,648 
prisoners—10,229 more inmates behind 
bars than in 1957. 

If we are to cope with our growing 
crime rate, we need every legal weapon 
we can muster. Capital punishment is 
such a weapon. 


4. Some states which abolished the 
death penalty later re-enacted it. This 
indicates that abolition doesn’t work. 


Fifteen states in the U. S. at one 
time or another abolished the death 
penalty. Six later restored it. 

In Washington, for example, the 
death penalty was repealed in 1913 and 
re-enacted in 1919. According to John 
R. Cranor, warden at the Washington 
State Penitentiary: “Records available 
... indicate that there was an increase 
in the number of capital crimes . . 
during that period.” 

This increase, plus a scandalous 
trial in 1917—at which a man charged 
with murder boasted that the state 
could do no more than imprison him 
—convinced the legislature that aboli- 
tion of the penalty was a mistake. 

Public opinion throughout the na- 
tion supports the death penalty, despite 
the cries of a vocal minority for aboli- 
tion. A poll on this issue by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion in 1955 
showed these results: In favor of the 
death penalty, 68 per cent; opposed, 
25 per cent; no opinion, 7 per cent. 

Support of the death penalty does 
not mean you endorse its use in every 
case. South Dakota—a state which 
abolished and then restored the death 
penalty (in 1939)—has used it only 
once in 20 years. 

Sometimes, however, the death pen- 
alty is the only just and realistic pun- 
ishment to fit a brutal crime. It should 
therefore, be kept! 





Salute to Girl Scouts 


By Bonnie Kimpland, Sodus Central School, Sodus, N. Y. 
* Starred words refer to National Girl Scout Week—March 6-12, 1960 
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. Girl Scout clubs. 
. Troop secretary. 
. Formerly a Persian. 
. Labels. 
. Second note of musical scale. 
. Novel by Haggard. 
. The Empire State (abbr. de 
. Railroad (abbr.). 
. A vegetable. 
3. Midwestern state (abbr.). 
. Consume. 
. Still. 
. Mark Twain’s real first name. 


. A membership 


is given every 
year to each Girl Scout, 


. Tiny particle. 
. Body of water. 

2. World’s most populous country. 
. Extinct bird. 


. Late comic 
. Actress 


Laurel. 
Malyon. 


. Lad. 
. Before. 
2. Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Mary- 


land, New Hampshir>, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island (abbr.). 


. Look at. 
. Comparative degree. 
. Below captain (abbr.), 
. Fuel. 
. Pound (abbr.). 
50. Valid. 

2. Dry up. 
. High buildings. 
’ Girl Scout badge for outdoor activities. 


2. Right (abbr.). 
8. Girl Scout song, “ 
. Metal in rock. 
. Park (abbr.). 
. Court, (abbr.). 
. Moved rapidly. 
. International Geophysical Year 


Chalet.” 


(abbr.). 
“Brothers” of the Girl Scouts (abbr.). 


. Article of bedding. 

. Troop’s elected leader. 
. Watch secretly. 

. Dine. 

. Non-royal persons. 

. Rodent. . 


Tse-tung, Chinese leader. 


. Late. 
. To set forth in words. 


de Janeiro, Brazil’s capital. 


. Answer (abbr.). 
. Heard at a bullfight. 

. (2nd law) A Girl Scout is 
. Exist. 

. Beseech. 

. Affirmative. 
. Juliette 


, founder of the Girl 
Scouts, 


. Digit. 
. Fifth sign of the zodiac, 
. Highest. award in Girl Scouting, the 


Curved 


. Depart. 
. Doctor (abbr.). 
. Special (abbr.). 
3. Opera star Tebaldi (initials). 
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TRIG. kee 
man so odor-free 
a bloodhound 

> . = 
couldn’t find him! 
TRIG’s the new deodorant <> 
designed especially for men! ee 
4}TRIG checks odor up to 27 
hours, perspiration all day! 
& TRIG protection builds for 
hours after you roll it on. 
That’s staying power! 
& TRIG has a clean smell and 
a neat roll-on applicator. 


BY BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF 
BUFFERIN®, VITALIS®*, IPANA® 
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What's the Usage? 
Kathy: “Can you draw a straight line 
with your ruler?” 
Patty: “Of course I can.” 
Kathy: “That's funny. I have to use 


a pencil.” 


Judy Henry, Riverview School, Be. Omaha, Neb. 


\ 
There’s a Difference 
Q. What is the difference between a 
rain cloud and a spanked boy? 
A. Arain cloud pours with rain while 
a spanked boy roars with pain. 


Merle Niemi, Charwood School, Warren, Mich. 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


ust send any size gr 
photo, snapshet or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitene* 
wallet photoes. Each 2x3" 
inch phote is made on dovuble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money; 
beck guerantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 


~ Read This First 


Our reoders are ating te read an pee 
carefully before send for ar e er- 
stamp deoler 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps ee pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
_ any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name ond address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask y~ porents’ advice before am 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of ne. Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


STAMP GIANTS only 


Collection of Giant-size is- 

sues: Laos Elephant Set, 

Brussels Fair, Olympics, Jet 

Aireraft, Boy Scout, Somali Animals 
complete, Romania Flags, Tege Set, 
Diamond Popes, U.N. Set, etc., plus 
big Stamp Dictionary and approvals 
Everything 1 


STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 


ous White Plains, N. Y. 

















FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 
* All different, A. Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value 

Free Stamp Magazine Approve s. Send 10¢ for 
handling. Act now! N RA STAMP CO., 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 











STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 

Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, ¢ 
etc. 5¢ to seproves applicants. 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States I 
— Animals — Commemoratives — —— 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, 
Complete Collection gs i me Illustrated Magazine os 
free with approvals. for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can. 
FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Christopher, Nevis, saene- 
anu, Gilbert Ellice. Free with approvals 
KING, 11-G Northern Blvd, Great Neck, N.Y 




















Something new in United Nations 
postage will be the world organization's 
first multicolored stamps, to be issued 
April 11. They were designed in Britain 
and printed in Japan. 

The 8¢ stamp, above, shows in pink 
the area of south Asia which is served 
by ECAFE-the U. N. Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. The 
rest of the map is in two shades of 
blue, and the steel girder in the fore- 
ground is green. 

The 4¢ stamp has the same design, 
but the ECAFE area is yellow and the 
rest of the background is green. On 
the girder, which is red, are the Eng- 
lish words “towards economic develop- 
ment.” This means the same as the 
French “vers le developpement econo- 
mique” on the 8¢ stamp. 


I have sworn ... 
Hostility against every 
form of TYRANNY 
over the mind of man 


~ Seif 


The Post Office Department has had 
second thoughts about the wording on 
the Jefferson “American Credo” stamp. 

The quotation originally announced 
was: “I have sworn hostility against 
every form of tyranny.” Some Jefferson 
scholars protested that this did not 
mean what Jefferson said, without the 
next five words of his statement—“over 
the mind of man.” Included in the final 
design are these five words. 

Like others in the series, this third 
“Credo” stamp is designed to suggest 
a banknote of Revolutionary days. The 
hand holding a flaming sword sym- 
bolizes Jefferson’s battle against tyrants. 

First-day sale will be May 18 in 
Charlottesville, Va., a few miles west of 
Jefferson’s home, Monticello. 

Note: Date of issue for the second 
(Franklin) “credo” stamp has been 
changed from March 23 to March 31, 








COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am a junior high school student 
interested in becoming a weatherman. 
Where can I get information on this 
career?—R. D., Bronx, N. Y, 


A. Your career goal is meteorology, 
the science of the atmosphere. In high 
school take courses in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. Select a college 
that offers a degree in meteorology. 
Graduate training may also be neces- 
sary. Employment opportunities exist 
with the government, industry, and 
with air lines and other transportation 
agencies. Write the American Meteoro- 
logical Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


Q. I am interested in working with 
animals, especially horses. Are there 
college courses available for study in 
this field?—J. M., Hollis, Me. 


A. Animal husbandry courses are 
available at your state agricultural col- 
lege. Write for their admission require- 
ments and catalogue. 


Q. I would like to be a practical 
nurse. What training and qualifications 
are needed?—J. G., Detroit, Mich. 


A. The practical nurse is chiefly con- 
cerned with providing care and treat- 
ment of patients under the supervision 
of a physician or a professional nurse. A 
pleasing personality, interest in people, 
and good health are essential. Instruc- 
tion is available in some public and 
private schools and hospitals. Write 
the National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education, 654 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
stock broker after I have finished col- 
lege. What preparation is necessary?— 
R. F., McHenry, Ill. 


A. College courses should include 
economics, statistics, business, and fi- 
nance. Summer employment in a bank 
or brokerage house is advisable. Begin 
now to get familiar with business and 
financial newspapers and magazines, 
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TOP OPPORTUNITY FIELDS 
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fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when RADIO - ELECTRONICS 
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Don't stop when you get out of an Spee Prepare 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE & LAB for 8 Mietime caseer with a future... by getting the 
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opportunity fields. Under Coyne’s practical Shop-Lab 


Katharine b b 5 BEES method of training, you learn by dalng. you progres 
BOSTON 16 y 3 X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS structors, by actually working on real equipment. 


21 Marlborough St, MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS Liberal Finance Plan—enroll now, pay most of tuition 
NEW YORK 17 Outstandin yr aye Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — one later. Part time employment help to students. Lifetime 
230 Park Ave practical on —= ag of Sea nates tating Getaete of We Hind, Tes Pienemeet. employment service to graduates. 
MONTCLAIR, N.J. One-Year Secretarial * ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- Clip coupon or write to address 
33 Plymouth St. Liberal Arte-Secretarial (two veers) proved for Veterans. Founded i919. wate freatdon 2] | FREE BOOK teicw tor Free ittustrated Book. 
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Bea Culture offers you more 

tualtive for personal and financial —- DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 

pendence than almost any ether profession 11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohie 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS a 
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TEACHING 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION draw U n C | e S a m 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, Draw Uncle Sam’s head any size other than 
ey oy a ay oon ades this (bigger or smaller but not like a tracing) 
gram combines nee Use pencil. As winner of contest you 
> Gradveres qualify i et get a complete art course—free training in 
3 Pe s - . 
o ns — +" ae em advertising art, illustrating, cartooning, 
Write or phone Director of Admissions or landscape or portrait painting. 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Plus a set of drawing supplies and 
Bon R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.11 ORegen 5-0630 illustrated art textbooks. You are 
taught, individually, by professional 
artists on the staff of world’s largest 
FREE literature is available on home study art school. Purpose of 
request from the schools and col- contest: to locate talent that could be 
leges listed on this page. Write for developed for a career in art. Try 
it today! for this free art course! Entries for 
April 1960 contest must be received 
by April 30. None returned. 
Amateurs only. Our students 
AVIATION not eligible. Winner notified. 
Mail your drawing today. 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“ON like a lion, out like a lamb.” 

The March wind is ferociously 
whipping around corners with no 
signs of turning into anything gentler 
than a cyclone—but on the basis of 
past performances, you know that 
spring is coming. You're restless for 
no reason at all. You wish there were 
some way you could acknowledge 
the change of season, but you've 
long since bequeathed your marbles 
to your kid brother and your old 
jump rope is doing .duty as an extra 
clothesline. Nothing to do but won- 
der about the social situation—and 
the guy or gal who is, or isn't, in 
your life. 


Q. There's a boy in my class I'd like 
to know better. He's very popular— 
and he knows it! I'd like to get to know 
him without his thinking I'm madly in 
love with him, as he seems to think 

every girl is. Can you tell me how? 


A. You've fallen for Mr. Big, the boy 
who has everything—looks, personality, 
popularity, and every other girl in the 
class at his feet. Let’s face it: if you 
want to become more than just another 
loyal member of the Bill Harris Fan 
Club you're probably going to be dis- 
appointed, Bill is accustomed to admi- 
ration from the opposite sex and he 
expects it. If you value your pride, 
don’t start campaigning by taking a 
sudden interest in baseball practice be- 
cause he’s on the team or asking him 
for assignments that you've already 
written down in your notebook. This 
is the kind of attention Bill gets all 
the time. Although you may think you're 
being subtle, you won't be fooling one 
as experienced in the ways of womanly 
wiles as Bill is, 

Be friendly, of course, but try treating 
Bill as you would any other boy. This 
tactic just might work in your favor. 
It's possible Bill will be intrigued and 
thankful that one female can talk to 
him without batting her eyelashes and 
turning red, white, and blue. Net re- 
sult: you may get some special atten- 
tion from Bill after all. If not, turn 
your interest elsewhere and console 
yourself with the thought that even if 














A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“Now there’s a lad | like!’ 


you had made an impact on Bill, you’d 
always be fighting your competition— 
and battle fatigue is certainly no fun! 


Q. I’ve dated a lot of girls and I like 
them for a while and then suddenly I 
don’t. Mast of my friends go steady and 
I'd like to, too, but I'm afraid that I'd 
get tired of seeing one girl all the time. 
What should I do? 


A. Warm weather and blue skies 
seem to be the signal for everyone to 
climb on the merry-go-round of ro- 
mance. It’s no fun standing on the side 
lines—but you're right to be cautious if 
you think you may want to get off the 
merry-go-round before the ride is over. 
If no lass with a delicate air has af- 
fected your heart, don’t fret. Love 
knows no season, and a special face 
can make your heart beat fast in Jan- 
uary as well as in June, or in 1961 
if not 1960. 

Although going steady seems to be 
the thing to do, you know you can’t 
take it up as you would a new hobby, 
just to keep in step with the gang. If 
your heart doesn’t tell you that any one 
girl is the girl, don’t try to use your 
head to convince your heart. A close 
relationship between two people has to 
be based on consideration and honesty 
as well as affection. If you have doubts 
about the duration of your affection, 
it’s not considerate or honest to let a 
girl believe you’re sure of yourself. 

When you're standing on the outside, 
it’s easy to think you can manage a 
relationship so that no one gets hurt. 
Yet once you're involved, you'll find 
that you can’t predict or control how 
another person will react and feel. 
Don’t be tempted to experiment with 
going steady on the chance that maybe 
things will work out. Keep following 
your present dating plan until you meet 
the girl who can make your heart say 
“This is it!” and mean it. 


Q. I'm dating a good-looking girl 
who is also very nice. But when I’m out 
with her, she always talks about other 


fellows and how good-looking they are. 
What can I do to make her stop this? 


A. Yours is an age-old gripe among 
boys. It’s hard to grin and bear it when 
your date begins talking about other 
boys, but that seems to be the only way 
out. Or is it? 

If you realized why some girls talk 
like this, it might help soothe your 
feelings. Perhaps one reason Sue tells 
you about “the other men in her life” 
is to stimulate your interest in her and 
make you a little jealous. (If she were 
a wiser girl, she'd realize this only 
makes you mad—mad at her, not for 
her! ) 

Probably another reason for her 
bragging is to let you know that you're 
with a popular girl. “I'm no wall- 
flower,” she’s telling you. She works on 
the principle that it pays to advertise. 
(But if Sue is being herself, she should 
know that isn’t necessary.) 

To help cure your girl of her male- 
ady, you might try teasing it out of her. 
When she mentions Tom, stop her and 
say: “Oh, yes, Tom Gregor, age 16, 
junior at West High; you met him at 
a Tri-Y dance; he’s taken you out six 
times so far—twice to the movies, once 
to a square dance, once to a game, once 
ice skating, and once to the Sweet 
Shop.” Rattle this off lightly and with- 
out sarcasm. She should get the point 
without getting mad. 


Q. How should you act the first time 
you .see a boy who has stood you up? 


A. Stifle that urge to run’ and hide— 
or to sweep by Jim as if he didn’t 
exist. The situation is embarrassing, 
but it’s Jim who should be blushing, 
not you. His “no show” technique re- 
veals that his social know-how is sadly 
in need of repairs. When you see him 
again, be pleasant, say “hello,” and let 
it go at that. If Jim has an explanation 
to make, he'll make it then. If he 
doesn’t, don’t let it worry you. Most 
boys are more considerate, and the one 
in a hundred who isn’t doesn’t rate 
your attention. 





Lovely to Look At? 


RE you girls forever pinning up a 


drooping hemline or frantically | or eC NM S 
reaching for a scarf to hide a soiled neck- 


band? Or are you poised and confident 

of your appearance because you've a S 
learned the trick of a daily five minute 
checkup on what you're wearing? 

To see how you rate on the best- 
groomed list, try the checklist below. If 
you check each question, you rate a gold 
star. If there are many “no checks,” then 
make a resolution right now! 


Do you always... Q. I was a teen-age water monster!—whenever I 
__hang up diiete and Mouses a6 soon fe washed my l-o-n-g hair. What a mess! But I can't 
as you take them off? : afford these beauty shop shampoos... R. B., 


__brush wool skirts and jackets before Boston, Massachusetts, 


putting them in the closet, so they'll 
be fresh when you need them? 
__empty all pockets to prevent sagging 
creases while clothing is hanging? 
remove pins from clothing before 
putting it away, so you won't have to 
search for the jewelry? 
remove spots and stains from cloth- 
ing immediately? 
mend rips and tears as soon as they 
show up, to prevent them from be- 
coming larger? 
fold all knitted garments neatly and 
put them in drawers? Q. I have medium short hair—how can I get that 
measure hems of newly-purchased feathery look ? W. L., Carson City, Nevada. 
dresses, to make sure they will hang 
evenly? : ; A. Your hairbrush alone can’t do it. Follow 
_unfasten buttons, hooks, and zippers through—with your own lily white hands! Ever so 
on clothes before putting them on, to lightly, pick up just a few hairs at a time; gently 
avoid stretching and tearing? lift them in the airy effect you want (see sketch). 
cover clothes that aren’t worn too Use a delicate touch. Think of feathers . . . the 
frequently with cloth or plastic dow niest! And handle like angel wings. Of course, 
protectors? the downiest ends stay up—on the buoyant wings 


Try shampooing under the shower. Neater, bet- 
ter than the drippy basin method for the thor- 
ough cleansing long hair needs. After rinsing in 
warm water, massage scalp with a good, mild 
shampoo, not soap! ... working from hairline 
to foil snarls. Rinse and apply shampoo again, 
whipping up a rich lather. Now, give the long 
strands a “‘scrub-down”’ (use your palms). Rinse. 
Repeat lathering. Keep on rinsing ’til your hair 
gives the all-clear signal: (“squeak!’) Finally, 
use a home dryer. Fast, convenient . . . more 
fun than chrome dome sessions at a salon! 


mend straps on lingerie before wash of a permanent. The “heavenly body” a home 
_ “ « - Ss ae of ® ° . ~ . 

ing? wave gives will keep them in glamour orbit. 
wash stockings and underthings 


nightly? \ | Q. My pincurls always have straggly ends. Why? My 
arg \ girl friend says I make “‘kitchen curls.” M. J., Salem, 


watch shoe soles and heels for wear 0 

. ‘ regon, 
and have them repaired the minute 6 
they need it? A 


She’s right! Why pincurl the old-fashioned “‘spiral” 
use an ice cube to remove chewing 


way? For a comb-out minus bumps and strays, do it 
gum from shoe soles or clothing? the modern way—make sculptured pincurls. Unlike 
the skittish kind, this smart curl has a definite 
shape. Knows where it’s going. You roll the sculp- 
ture curl from the end of the hair strand. . . auto- 
matically snuggling the ends inside the curl. So, no 
renegade “‘fish hook” wisps. How to be a pincurl 
“sculptress’? Get complete details from Carol 


NOT THIS Douglas. Update your do! Set today’s way! 





Q. Have you any suggestions for “barbed wire’ hair? Z. N., Springfield, 


Illinois. 


A. This hair needs help! Vigorous, non-stop brushing, for instance. 
Creme rinsing: the tamer you team with each shampoo. Wear a short do, 
artfully cut and shaped; and let a soft home permanent wave help make 
that wild ‘wire’? comb-happy; styleable. Toni’s double-rich neutralizer 
does the trick! And your Toni’s Hidden Body styles into any soft look 


you like. 
e Christian Science Monitor 


“Sometime, Dottie, | wish you’d send Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to Carol 
me to bed while you're still pretty.” Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 
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Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. You always tell girls to polish their 
fingernails so they won't be tempted to 
bite them. What male _ nail- 
muncher do? 


can a 


A. We once knew a man with your 
problem, and he didn't stop munching 
on his nails until he had a complete set 
of false teeth! There are drastic 
cures, however. First convince yourself 
that you're determined to stop nibbling. 
Then set a goal for yourself — such as 
“I'm going to have longer nails by 
Easter.” Keep your pledge by wearing 


less 


gloves whenever possible (including to 
bed at night); by asking parents and 
friends to remind you whenever they see 
you lunching on your nails; by keeping 
your nails clean, filed, and well- 
groomed, A man is often judged by the 
handshake he gives. Make sure yours is 
made with a well-groomed hand! 


© Recently, I let the barber talk me 
into getting a brush cut, although I've 
always worn my hair rathér long. I like 
the new cut, but noticed last week that 
my scalp is beginning to flake. What can 
I do about it? 


A. It’s not surprising that you're get 


ting dry scalp. After all, it’s a shock to 
any part of your skin to be suddenly ex- 
posed to wind and weather after being 
protected for years. 

Try using a shampoo for dry hair and 
lukewarm water when washing your 
hair. Then rinse and dry your hair thor- 
oughly, especially if you're about to go 
out. Brush your hair often to remove 
loose flakes of skin. There are several 
hair tonics made especially for dry hair. 
Try to find the one that suits your hair 
best. And do start wearing a hat or cap 
out of doors during cold weather. It's 
much easier to prevent dry scalp than 
to cure it! 


Q. Before a date, I usually feel nerv- 
ous, excited, and worried that I'm not 
going to make a good impression. Is 
there anything I can do to overcome this 
feeling? 

A. That fluttery feeling is common to 
all of us — boys and girls alike — at one 
time or another. Here’s a good way to 
soothe those butterflies. About two hours 
before D (date) hour, fill the bath tub 
with warm water, add fragrant bath oil 
or salts, and sink into luxurious soap 
suds for a good long soaking. Lather 
yourself all over, and just enjoy the com- 
fortable hazy atmosphere. You'll find 
that tension melts away — and fatigue 
along with it. 

The lukewarm bath is also one of the 
best beauty treatments known. After 
you re completely relaxed and glowing 
from head to toe, rub your skin briskly 
with a thirsty towel, dust skin with pow- 
der, and dress leisurely for your date. If 
you do, your date will find a poised, re- 


laxed young lady waiting for him when 
he arrives. 
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Cracking Up? .. . Carry a small tube 
of colorless lip pomade with you, and 
apply it to your lips whenever you spend 
much time outdoors. You can buy pom- 
ade in any drug or variety store for a 
few cents. A tip for girls: If your lips are 
very dry, apply pomade over your lip- 
stick regularly. 

° c) ° 

Headlines . . . Choose a hair style that 
fits your face, the experts say. Here are 
suggestions for girls made by the New 
York Daily News beauty writer, Peggy 
Shannon. 

e Oval face. Wear your hair in a 
wide variety of styles. Part it on either 
side or in the center, wear it in soft 
waves or in a more severe coiffure, de- 
pending upon which style best suits 
your general appearance and _person- 
ality. 

e Square face. Try parting your hair 
on one side. Wear curls or a wave high 
on one side, but keep hair smooth and 
flat at the sides. 

e Triangular face. Part your hair in 
the center or high on one side. Let hair 
hang full at the neck to provide width. 
If your forehead is high, wear bangs. 

e Oblong face. To give your head 
width across the top and at the nape of 
your neck, wear hair full at the sides and 
let it fall full in back. 

e Round face. A pompadour effect 
will give the head an illusion of greater 
length. Or try an upsweep with front 
curls. The side part is usually best. 


FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 





Extend beauty to your finger 
tips with a weekly manicure. 
Remove old nail polish, then 
file nails into ovals, side to 
center, with emery board. 


Soak and brush nails clean in 
warm soapy water. Dry hands. 
To pep up circulation, massage 
nails all over with nail cream 
and at base with cuticle oil. 


Push back cuticles gently with 
a cotton-wrapped stick dipped 
in cuticle remover. Never cut 
cuticles. Wipe nails with oily 
polish remover to erase oil. 


Apply soft-toned nail polish 
in two thin layers. Remove a 
hair line of polish from each 
nail edge with ball of thumb. 
Finish with colorless polish. 





Proof Needed 


Here is another report of political 
conscience that comes direct from 
Washington. The hostess was entertain- 
ing a political incumbent and gushingly 
remarked, “You know, I’ve heard a 
great deal about you.” 

The politician replied absently, “Pos- 
sibly, but you can’t prove anything.” 

Ideas for Better Living 


Good Answer 


“Why do you want to enter the 
U.S.?” asked the immigration official. 

“I want to lead a peaceful life and 
make an honest living,” replied the 
immigrant. 

“Okay,” said the official. “I guess 
that’s not one of the overcrowded pro- 
fessions.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


Practical Attitude 


He: “Just because a man has money 
that doesn’t mean he’s a success.” 
She: “I'll marry any failure who's got 


a million dollars.” 
Home Folks 


Briefed 


A home-coming G.I. got a job as a 
reporter on a Midwestern daily. 

“Be brief!” the city editor told him, 
and kept dinning at him. “Always be 
brief!” 

The cub turned in this as his first 
story: 

“James C. Gilligan looked up the 
shaft at the Union Hotel today to see 
if the elevator was coming down. It 


was. Age 33.” 


This Week 


On the Ball 

A very bright sportscaster was pull- 
ing out all the stops for a show in 
Knoxville when the police asked him 
to interrupt his rhapsody long enough 
to make an arnouncement. A 1940 
jalopy was parked illegally outside the 
arena, blocking traffic. The sportscaster 
read aloud the model and license num- 


ber, then gasped, “Hey—that’s mine!” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Sensible Answer 


Kenny: “The trouble with you is 
you're always wishing for something 
you haven't got.” 

Beth: “What else can I wish for?” 


Calling All Girls 





pick a practical program for a clear complexion 


Triocin 


(Germicidal — Antiseptic — Curative) 


fast, effective treatment for acne, pimples, blackheads 
the kind your doctor often recommends 


Your doctor is primarily a practical man. For this reason, when he 
treats acne, pimples, or blackheads, he most often recommends not a 
cosmetic but a treatment with therapeutic value like TRIOCIN, because: 
¢ TRIOCIN works fast. It immediately begins drying up pimples 
and loosening blackheads. Often your complexion looks better 
within 24 hours. Think of TRIOCIN when you want to improve 

your appearance quickly. 
TRIOCIN spares embarrassment. Covering and concealing 
facial blemishes while it heals, TRIOCIN lets you mix freely 
at any social gathering without worrying about your acne. 


TRIOCIN helps prevent scars. TRIOCIN has proven antiseptic 
action which effectively checks the growth of skin bacteria. 
Thus TRIOCIN helps prevent the development of pore infec- 
tions which often cause permanent facial scars. TRIOCIN there- 
fore safeguards your appearance for years to come. 
For best results first cleanse your face with TRIOCIN BLUE FOAM, 
a special skin cleanser suitable for the most sensitive skin. You may 
obtain both TRIOCIN OINTMENT (supplied in exclusive heat-sealed 
tube for lasting freshness) and BLUE FOAM at all drug counters. 


F- ZOTOX PHARMACAL CO., INC, 


R lO C | N STAMFORD 


b> SPECIAL FORMULATION 3 ‘ 
ans SREAMENT OF ACNE PIMPLES acne os i CONNECTICUT 





TAB HUNTER, co-star of Columbia Pictures’ “THEY CAME TO CORDURA” 
“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’ 


= Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
Liiewos the with today’s liquid gold Halo 


Judd Leda y 4 So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 
fon hab bith a ate 
with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 


jute le ano bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the. beauty of your hair 





so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
Asian shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your 


ne ——tmwmw hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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Texts: Wishy-Washy? 


Are high school history textbooks so 
artificially balanced to straddle con- 
troversies that “they are critical of 
neither the past nor the present?” 

The answer is “yes,” according to 
Albert Alexander, textbook analyst for 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Writing in the January issue of 
Social Education, organ of the National 
Council of the Social Studies, Alexander 
declared: 

“While high school American history 
textbooks continue to extol the admir- 
able virtues of pioneer forebears, the 
spirit of the pioneer have 
departed from the writing of these 
books.” 

The 


siderable 


seems to 


touched off — con- 
Commenting on 


charges 
reaction. 


Alexander's article, historian Henry 
Steele Commager said that Alexander 
was “absolutely sound.” Like a num- 
ber of other educators, he went even 
further in his criticism of many cur- 
rent textbooks. 

But Austin J. McCaffrey, executive 
secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, defended the “ob- 
jectivity” of texts and declared: 

“The textbook publisher takes very 
seriously his responsibility for releasing 
books which are free of bias, preju- 
dice, or the points of view of partic- 
ular individuals or groups. Even before 
authors are assigned to a book, edi- 
torial research has established the 
needs of the schools in the specific 
curriculum area; the nature of exist- 
ing syllabi and state courses of study; 
and the extent of learning needs. No- 


Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


Henry Regner, 15 years old, lives in Darby, Pa. Completely paralyzed by 
polio, he receives private tutoring at home as part of his regular education. 
But Henry has also been taking Univ. of Pennsylvania courses over CBS 
station WCAU-TV, Philadelphia. Just recently, he was the only TV student 
enrolled to receive an “A” grade in Creative Astronomy. He also received 
a “B” in Evaluation of Literature. The Director of the Univ. of Pennsylvania‘s 
College of General Studies personally went to Henry's home to give him the 
necessary exams. (Other TV students had to take their tests at the uni- 
versity.) Here, Henry watches a TV lesson with his mother, Mrs. Olga Regner. 


She is principal of 


the Walnut Street Elementary School 


in Darby. 


where is the publisher’s dedication to 
objectivity more important than in the 
areas of United States history and the 
social studies generally. Since the in- 
terpretation of facts in these areas 
often is a highly subjective one, the 
publisher and his editors must take 
every precaution against the coloring 
of these facts either by themselves or 
by the authors. Oddly enough, it is 
often this very dedication to objectiy 
ity that arouses criticism of books in 
the above-mentioned disciplines. 

“Surely the textbook must never be- 
come a vehicle of social change. The 
proper role of a text precludes this. 
For as soon as a textbook sets out to 
persuade—no matter how well inten- 
tioned that persuasion—it loses its value 
as a tool of teaching and becomes an 
instrument of propaganda.” 

Textbooks came in for further criti 
cism on another front in New York 
City, however. There, station WCBS 
in a radio editorial charged that New 
York children were getting a scant and 
often meaningless picture of Nazi 
crimes and what really happened un 
der Hitler. 

Replying to the WCBS charge on 
air time supplied by the station, a city 
curriculum official said that pupils were 
being taught abot the Nazi crimes, 
but not from textbooks alone. Current 
materials, he said, such as newspapers 
and news magazines, are also used by 
teachers. He noted the have 
a specific unit on the “Threat of the 
Modern Totalitarian State.” 


Favor Aid 


Two out of three Americans favor 
federal aid for school construction, a 
recent Gallup Poll discloses. 

Substantial as this support seems, 
however, it’s down about 12 per cent 
from February, 1957, when a similai 
poll showed that three out of four 
Americans favored Federal aid for 
school construction. 

The 1960 poll, conducted in 170 
locations throughout the country, 
showed 65 per cent in favor, 25 per 
cent opposed, and 10 per cent with 
“no opinion.” 

The 1957 poll, on the other hand, 
showed 76 per cent of the American 
public in favor, 19 per cent opposed, 


schools 
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and five per cent with “no opinion.” 
A majority of all major population 
groups—political, geographical, and re- 
ligious—supported the Federal aid pro- 
posal, but some differences do emerge 
from an analysis of the results. A break- 
down of those favoring the proposal, 
for example, shows: 
Republicans, 57 per cent; Democrats, 
68 per cent; Independent, 69 per cent. 
Protestants, 63 per Catholics, 
68 per cent. 
PEast, 67 per cent; 
cent; South, 65 per 
68 per cent 


cent; 


Midwest, 61 per 
cent; Far West, 


Teachers on Critics 


Criticizing education, _ it 
sometimes become some- 
thing of a public pastime ever since 
the Soviets succeeded in placing Sput 
nik in orbit 

Recently, Dr. E. C. Merrill, associate 
dean for graduate studies at the Univ. 
of Rochester, surveyed the views of 
1,393 New York teachers to obtain a 
picture of Reactions to 
Criticisms of the Schools.” 

His findings 


American 
seems, has 


“Professional 
revealed to no one’s 
particular surprise—that the teachers 
disagreed with the sweeping 
attacks that some critics have made on 


broad, 
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American schools. However, the study 
also brought out, perhaps to the sur- 
prise of some observers, that the teach- 
ers were often generally in agreement 
with some specific public criticisms. 
The survey findings showed: 
»70 to 79 per cent of the teachers 
disagreed with such general criticisms 
as “the schools, in the attempt to do 
everything for everyone, are doing 
nothing well”; “schools are forcing the 
best talent to go to waste”; and “the 
schools have abandoned discipline.” 
Slightly fewer, but still a majority, 
disagreed with such charges as 
“there are no intellectual standards for 
receiving a diploma in high school’; 
“school buildings are too elaborate”; 
and “success in school is measured by 
athletic ability and social activities, not 
by learning achievement.” 
Two-thirds of the teachers disagreed 
that “schools have too many fads or 
frills” and that “the schools have de- 
generated into a system for coddling 
and entertaining the mediocre.” 
However, when it came down to 
specific criticisms, almost three-fourths 
agreed that not enough provision is 
made for the exceptional child; about 
two-thirds felt that teachers are bogged 
down with too many non-teaching 
chores and that students are not taught 
the real discipline of systematic learn- 
ing; and about half agreed that most 
students avoid the tough basic courses, 
that “American students are behind 
European students academically,” and 
that “schools have watered-down 
courses,” with the result that students 
must learn in college what they should 
have learned in high school. 


Merit Pay 


Despite all the attention focused on 
merit pay proposals for teachers, rel- 
atively few school districts actually 
have “quality-of-service” salary provi- 
sions, the National Education Assn. re- 
ported recently. 

Examining the salary schedules of 
2,722 urban school districts—about 72 
per cent of the nation’s total—-the NEA 
found that only 451 districts “provide 
rewards, or penalties, or both, to rec- 
ognize quality of service.” 

Checking further, the NEA discov- 
ered that although some districts have 
had such provisions for years, most 
merit pay plans now in effect are of 
recent origin. Of the 167 urban dis- 
tricts that took part in this phase of 
the study, 93 adopted quality-of-serv- 
ice provisions since 1954, 69 did so 
between 1942-53, and only five 
adopted such plans before 1941. 

Moreover, NEA figures for large ur- 
ban districts (over 30,000 population) 
disclosed that apparently far fewer sys- 
tems now provide “superior-service 


maximums’ than was the case 20 years 
ago. In 1938-39, 20.4 per cent of the 
large districts examined by the NEA 
research staff had such provisions; in 
1958-59, the comparative figure was 
only 6.2 per cent. The latter figure, 
however, did represent a gain over the 
low of four per cent in 1952-53. 

Of the school superintendents ques- 
tioned in the recent survey, 38,2 per 
cent said that quality-of-service provi- 
sions had a good effect on the morale 
of most teachers; 28.1 per cent said 
that it had little noticeable effect; and 
29.6 per cent held that the effect was 
good for some teachers but poor for 
others: Only 4.1 per cent believed that 
it had a poor effect on the morale of 
most teachers. 


. * 
Recalling the Retired 

Retired New York City teachers may 
be called back into service on an “emer- 
itus” basis—without jeopardizing their 
pension benefits—under a plan recently 
proposed by Supt. John J. Theobald to 
meet a staff shortage. 

Under the plan—which would re- 
quire a change in state law—retired 
teachers 55 to 70 years old in good 
physical condition would be offered 
an opportunity to rejoin the teaching 
staff. They would receive three-fourths 
of the maximum salary of the positions 
they occupied upon retirement, as well 
as full pensions. 

As an illustration, if a teacher re- 
tired at an annual salary of $8,000, 
he receives $4,000 in pension benefits. 
Then, if he rejoined the system, he 
would receive a salary of $6,000, for 
a total income of $10,000—higher than 
any salary a teacher now can earn in 
the city schools. 

Even at this figure, Dr. Theobald 
estimated, the city would save $2,000 
-the difference between the three- 
fourths pay of the emeritus and the 
regular salary at this level. Thus, he 
said, the system could employ more 
teachers, reducing the number of sub- 
stitutes and those serving “out of 
license.” 

The New York City superintendent, 
who estimated the plan could mean 
500 to 1,000 additional fully qualified 
teachers for the system, said that a 
bill making the plan possible would be 
introduced in the Legislature soon. 


Why College? 

Why do high school graduates go 
on to college? 

Or—why don’t they? 

The Univ. of Wisconsin came up 
with some answers to these questions 
recently, following a comprehensive 
study of college motivation and expe- 
rience involving over 34,000 Wisconsin 





high school graduates—termed one of 
the most comprehensive in this area. 

The two-year study revealed: 

1. Chief motivation for going to col- 
lege—both for students and their par- 
ents—is to improve financial and social 
status. 

2. Chief deterrent: lack of money. 
(One-third to one-half of the high abil- 
ity students studied said they did not 
go on to college because they lacked 
the necessary funds.) 

3. Other decisive factors: the fa- 
ther’s employment; education of the 
parents; extent of encouragement by 
parents; interest in college; willingness 
to borrow money; influence of friends, 
the school, and teachers. 

Other findings of the study: 
Children of fathers in professional or 
executive positions are more likely to 
go on to college (64 per cent), fol- 
lowed by the offspring of office or sales 
personnel (46 per cent), service or 
semi-skilled laborers (20 per cent), 
and last, farmers (18 per cent). 
These figures change, however, de- 
pending on whether the parents at- 
tended college. The percentage of ex- 
ecutives’ children going on to college 
drops below 50 per cent if the parents 
never went themselves, while farm off- 
spring going to college increase to 
above 40 per cent if parents attended. 
>Further evidence of the effect of par- 
ents’ education: among those planning 
to go to college, 70 per cent had par- 
ents who were high school graduates, 
30 per cent had attended college, and 
20 per cent had college degrees. More 
than half of those whose parents had 
not graduated from high school and 
62 per cent of those whose father 
never attended high school were not 
going on to college. 


Drop-Out Loss 


Each year 50,000 students with the 
ability to graduate from college do not 
even finish their high school education. 

So estimates Dr. Glen Stice, research 
associate of Educational Testing Service, 
after a recent study of high school 
drop-outs. In his study, Dr. Stice used 
a nationally representative sample of 
9,500 young people who took an aca- 
demic ability test and filled out a de- 
tailed personal history questionnaire as 
high school sophomores five years ago. 

Dr. Stice found that about 21 per 
cent of students who reached the tenth 
grade dropped out before high school 
graduation. Among these drop-outs: 
10 per cent of those who ranked in 
the top third academically; 20 per cent 
of those who ranked in the middle 
third; and 30 per cent of those in the 
bottom third. 

The drop-outs, says Dr. Stice, are 
of the same fac- 


influenced by many 


tors which other tests have found to 
be related to college-going: parent's 
occupation and education, value placed 
on education by peer groups, and the 
student’s high school curriculum. “In 
addition,” says the ETS researcher, 
“community size and regional differ- 
ences also seem to be involved.” 
Other findings of the study: 

PSouthern high aptitude students are 
far less likely to graduate than those 
in other parts of the country. “If the 
drop-out rate in the South (about 14 
per cent) could be brought down to 
the level of the Midwest (about six 
per cent),” says Dr. Stice, “the over-all 
loss of potential high level talent would 
be cut from 50,000 to about 30,000.” 
Pin the high aptitude group, about 
four per cent of the boys and two per 
cent of the girls dropped out of the 
college preparatory curriculum—but 
nearly 14 per cent of the high apti- 
tude boys and girls in a “general” cur- 
riculum did not finish high school and 
15 to 20 per cent of those in “voca- 
tional” or “other” courses did not finish. 


Accent on UN 


The Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its 57th an- 
nual meeting in New York City April 
2, with the Metropolitan Committee 
on International Education. 

Site of the meeting: the Car- 
negie Endowment International Cen- 
ter. Theme: “Inside the UN.” 

Among the speakers are Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Andrew Cordier, exec- 
utive assistant to the UN Secretary- 
General. Also on the program will be 
pane! discussions on UN agencies con- 
ducted by United Nations personnel 
and other experts; UN tours, briefings, 
and films; and a special exhibit of 
world affairs books. A reception on 
Friday, April 1, at 8:30 p.m., will pre- 
cede the meeting. 


Don't Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Your Reading, a book list for junior 
high schools, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
This new 109-page edition was pre- 
pared by a special NCTE committee 
and lists both hard-cover and paper- 
back selections for junior high students. 
(Available from the NCTE, 704 So. 
Sixth St., Champaign, Ill.; 75 cents, or 
60 cents for 20 or more copies.) 

A Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades (7th edition), published 
by the American Library Association. 
This 144-page booklet lists over 1,000 
titles which “will provide a_ well- 
balanced initial collection for the li- 
brary of a small elementary school,” 
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according to editor Miriam Snow 
Mathis. (Available from ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill.; $2.00.) 

The Man in the White Marble Toga, 
by Marshall Fishwick, in the Feb. 20 
Saturday Review. George Washington, 
man and myth, is examined by the 
author of American Heroes: Myth and 
Reality—as are the six men he terms 
“the chief architects of the marble- 
ized figure who broods like a Greek 
god over our culture”: Parson Masou 
Weems, Jared Sparks, Gilbert Stuart, 
Jean Antoine Houdon, Sol Bloom, and 
Douglas Southall .Freeman. 

What's Wrong—What’s Right With 
Today's America, in the Feb. 22 U.S. 
News & World Report. A Protestant 
and a Catholic churchman, an_histo- 
rian, a philosopher, and a scientist take 
searching looks at America in this 20- 
page feature. 

American Fetish—The College De- 
gree, by David Boroff, in the Feb. 14 
New York Times Magazine. College de- 
grees represent many _ things _ to- 
day, says the author, though rarely 
what they are expected to: “a mark 
of proficiency in scholarship.” 

Boom on the School Beat, in the 
Feb. 29 Time. The multiplying num- 
ber—and the growing eftectiveness—ol 
education reporters and editors are 
spotlighted in “The Press” section. Ed- 
ucation reporting, says Time, “long neg- 
lected by the nation’s daily press,” is 
“now getting the benefit of better 
talent and more news space than 
ever before.” 


. 

In Brief 

>The libel suit of former NEA Presi- 
dent Pearl Wanamaker against radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., has 
been settled “satisfactorily” out of 
court. More than a year ago, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., jury had awarded Mrs. 
Wanamaker $145,000 damages—the 
largest libel award ever made in a 
District of Columbia court. The verdict 
was later set aside by District Court 
Judge George L. Hart, Jr., as exces- 
sive. Former superintendent of public 
instruction for Washington state, Mrs. 
Wanamaker has been a Regional Direc- 
tor for Scholastic Magazines since 1957. 


Names in the News: Dr. Nickolaus 
L. Engelhardt, educational consultant 
and school plant specialist, died in 
New York late last month of a brain 
tumor. He was 77. Engelhardt was sen- 
ior partner in the firm of Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell, educa- 
tional consultants The Univ. of 
Chicago has established a three-year 
rotating professorship in honor of the 
late William Claude Reavis, former fac- 
ulty member and a well-known figure 
in school administration circles. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


Squeeze Play on Israel (p. 13). In our 
World Affairs article, we look at a little 
state with giant problems. Israel's re- 
lations with Arab neighbors and efforts 
to balance trade payments are exam- 
ined, following a review of how this 
12-year-old nation came to be. 


Countdown 1960—Taking the U. S. 
Census (p. 10). The Founding Fathers 
thought enough of the census to re- 
quire it by Constitutional provision; but 
they would be amazed to watch Univac 
today digest billions of bits of informa- 
tion that are invaluable for government 
and business. 


Capital Punishment Defense 
Against Crime or Legalized Murder? 
(p. 8). California’s governor has turned 
the spotlight on a much-debated issue. 
Both sides are examined in our Forum 


Topic of the Week. 


Economic Justice—How “Equal” Can 
It Be? (p. 23). In our economics feature, 
‘Americans at Work,” we invite atten- 
tion to the connection between a grow- 
ing gross national product and the 
concept of more tor everyone. 


israel (p. 13) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


israel, a small but sturdy country in 
the Middle East, became independent 
in 1948, It was carved ou of Palestine 
by a U.N. partition, Earlier the area 
had been held as a League of Nations 
mandate by Britain. 

Arab hostility to the Jewish 
state was demonstrated by an invasion 


new 


of Israel which was repulsed. ‘he Arab 
nations are stil] technically at war with 
Israel, and there have been frequent 
border clashes. In 1956 these resulted 
in an Israeli invasion of Egypt to wipe 
out Arab commando bases. At the same 
France and Britain seized the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. All three 
powers were persuaded to withdraw 
from Egypt in response to U.N, 
sure. 

Major Israel 
are: an untavorable balance of trade, 
refusal of Egypt to permit Israeli car- 
goes to proceed through the Suez Ca- 
nal, refusal of Arabs to do business with 
Israel, and resettlement of Arab ret 
ugees who fled from Israel at the out- 
break of war in 1948. 

Israel has embarked on a five-yea 


time 


pres- 


problems confronting 


plan which has spurred agricultural 
and industrial production. Trade ties 
are being developed with West Africa 
and other areas of the world. The 
U. S. has helped Israel with economic 
aid. Economic aid has also been forth- 
coming from sales of bonds in the 
U. S. and special appeals for funds. 
German reparation payments for de- 
struction of Jewish life in Nazi Ger- 
many have also helped the Israeli 
economy. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems of Israel. a smal) but stable 
democracy in the Middle East. 


Materials 


Scholastic Magazines’ 1959-60 World 
News Map; map of the Middle East 
in U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
(Senior Scholastic, Sept. 30, 1959, p. 
30). 


Assignment 


L. Indicate briefly: (a) historic claims 
of the Jewish people to Palestine, (b) 
Arab claims, (c) role of Britain in 
Palestine. 

2. Arab-Jewish relations in the Mid- 
dle East have been a continuing source 
of tension since 1948. Explain and 
refer specifically to the actions of 1948 
and 1956. 

3. Although Israel gained political 
independence in 1948, she has not vet 
gained economic independence. De- 
scribe steps being taken by Israel to 
establish her economic independence. 


Motivation 


Israel will be celebrating its 12th 
birthday in May. If you were an Is- 
raeli, what wish would you make as 
vou blow out the candles on a birthday 


cake? 
Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were an Israeli high school 
student, why might you take pride 
in your country’s achievements during 
the past 12 years? 

2. If you were an Arab high school 
student, what actions of Israel might 
you criticize in its recent history? 

3. Arab extremists have said that 
there can be no peace in the Middle 
East until the Jews are driven into the 
sea. What is your reaction to such a 
threat? How is the United Nations try- 
ing to keep the peace in the tension- 
ridden Middle East? 

4. Israel is widely regarded as the 
most advanced state in the Middle 
East. What do you think is meant by 
that statement? How can such advance- 
ment be of help to the Arab people 
on Israel’s borders? 

5. What evidence have we that Israel 
is reaching out to establish sound eco- 
nomic relations with countries othe: 
than those on its borders? 

6. How has Israel been helped to- 
ward achievement of economic inde- 
pendence by the United States? How 
is Israe] helping itself? 


Summary 


Israel is a small nation with big 
tasks and big obstacles. Comment on 
that statement. 





there is only one college for them. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
Are your students suffering from collegeitis? 1960 is the year for the 
first tidal wave of applicants to “hit the college beach.” College admissions 
officers are already reporting that they have larger numbers of applicants 
than ever before. If rumors of this tidal wave have reached your seniors, 
or freshmen for that matter, they may be showing signs of collegeitis. 
This type of inflammation is produced in college applicants who think that 


Collegeitis will tend to disappear when these applicants regain their 
senses and perceive that there are some 2,000 colleges in the United 
States and that many of the lesser known or less selective colleges offer 
abundant opportunity for a good education, depending upon what the can- 
didate brings to the college in the way of attitude, ability, and willingness 
to work hard at getting an education. 

You might want to take a look at my brief review of The Small College 
Meets the Challenge in Scholastic Teacher, February 17, page 21-T.—H.L.H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare brief papers 
on such topics as: Farming in Israel, 
Israel and the Suez Canal, Education 
in Israel, Israel’s War of Liberation, 
etc. (See references below.) 

2. Political and economic problems 
in the Middle East are deserving of 
a place in any current affairs notebook. 
Students should, of course, indicate 
source and date of entries. Clippings 
from newspapers, editorials, cartoons, 
radio-TV summaries all have their place 
in a current affairs notebook. 


References 


Elath, Eliahu, Israel and Her Neigh- 
bors. N.Y., World Publishing, ’57. 
Lehrman, Harold A., Israel. 
Sloane, 52. 

Farrell, James T., It Has Come to 
Pass. N.Y. Theodor Herzl Press, ’59. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature is invaluable for tracking 
down current articles on Israel, the 
Middle East, and thousands of other 
developments in current affairs. 


U. S. Census (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


The biggest and most comprehensive 
“progress report” in history is about 
to get under way. It will be the 18th 
national census, and it is being taken 
because the Founding Fathers provided 
for it in the Constitution. 

Census takers are looking for far 
more than the total population in the 
nation. The Census Household Ques- 
tionnaire will contain 45 questions call- 
ing for such personal details as family 
income, employment status, education, 
means of transportation to work, ete. 
The 160,000 census takers will be tact- 
ful, but Congress has provided a $100 
fine or a 60-day jail sentence—or both 
-for anyone who refuses to answer. 

Once the Census Bureau has col- 
lected all its billion bits of information, 
technicians will photograph each work 
sheet sent in by the census taker. Elec- 
tronic brains will be set to work classi- 
fying the information, The results will 
be of value in all sorts of ways. 

Census taking is a continuous busi- 
ness. Although the big census is taken 
in years ending in “0,” smaller cen- 
suses are taken in other years. In years 
ending in “3” and “8,” for example, 
there is a census of business, manufac- 
turing and the mineral industries. 


i 8 me 


Aim 

To help students understand how 
the census is taken, and the kind of 
information which is being collected. 
Assignment 


1. What provisions did the Founding 


Coming Up! 


In Future Issues 


March 16, 1960 


© World Affairs Article: South Amer- 
ica—Is the “ Neighbor” policy 
keeping up with the times? The eco- 
nomic and political reasons behind 
President Eisenhower's latest trip. 

@ National Affairs Article: Water 
Pollution—Fifth in a series of “Is- 
sues Before Congress.” The pros and 
cons of this controversial issue, which 
Congress is reconsidering in the light 
of a Presidential veto. 

@ Forum Topic of the Week: Teen- 
Age Speed Demons, How Can They 
Be Slowed Down? 

@ Presidential Hopefuls: Second in a 
series—Sen. John F. Kennedy. March 
23: Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey. April 
6: Sen. Stuart Symington. April 13: 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson. 





Fathers make for census-taking in the 
U. S.? 

2. List ten items of information which 
will be gathered in the census. 

3. How do census takers get informa- 
tion from people who are not at home? 

4, Discuss ways in which census in- 
formation can be useful to (a) the 
government; (b) business. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did the Founding Fathers 
include provision for a census in the 
Constitution? To what extent has in- 
formation collected by census takers 
changed since the first census in 1790? 

2. How does the Census Bureau seek 
to match the census taker to his dis- 
trict? 

3. Since the American people move 
around a great deal, the census takers 
miss a considerable percentage of the 
people. Do you agree? Support your 
viewpoint. 

4. If you were a toy manufacturer, 
how might the census results interest 
youP 

5. Modern business methods are es- 
sential to the classification of 
data. Why? 


census 


Things to Do 

The class can assemble as a confer- 
ence of experts planning a census of 
high school students. What are some 
of the questions which might be asked 
that would add up to a picture of the 
American high school student? 


Capital Punishment (p. 8) 


Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we marshal arguments on both sides 
of the controversial question: “Should 
all states abolish the death penalty?” 
favor of abolition argue 
that the death penalty is nothing less 


Those in 


5-T 


than legal murder; that it is not an ef- 
fective deterrent to crimes which are 
committed in desperation, anger, or in- 
sanity; that states which have abolished 
the death penalty do not have higher 
crime rates; and that innocent men have 
been put to death in error. 

Those in favor of keeping the death 
penalty argue that it protects us from 
vicious criminals who cannot be re- 
formed; that it helps prevent crime 
as a lighthouse helps prevent ship- 
wrecks; that some states which abol- 
ished capital punishment later were 
forced by necessity to re-enact it; and 
that the nation’s shockingly increasing 
crime rate requires every legal weapon 
we can muster, 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion in 
which students with different points of 
view present their opinions. One stu- 
dent can act as moderator. He intro- 
duces the topic, acts as chairman, and 
summarizes. After the “experts” have 
had their say, the “audience” can ask 
questions of the panel. 


Economic Justice (p. 23) 


Economics, Problems of Democracy 


As a general rule, the economic re- 
ward we get will match the value 
of what we give the economy. Rewards 
are unequal, but the principle of eco- 
nomic justice will be better served if 
we constantly work to increase the 
total wealth of the nation. By raising 
our standard of living, we will make 
it possible to distribute more widely 
the rewards of the economy. 


Aim 

To help students understand reasons 
for inequality of wealth and what can 
be done to increase the “share” of 
wealth for each of us. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do some people earn more 
than others? 

2. We will not have economic equal- 
ity until all of us own Cadillacs. Do 
you agree? Explain your viewpoint. 
"3. What evidence have we that there 
has been an increase of economic equal- 
ity in our country? 

4, Gross national product is a term 
which is used more and more in eco- 
nomics, What does it mean? Explain 
the connection between an increase in 
our gross national product and a rise 
in our standard of living. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 
I. Israel: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-d; 5-d; 
T-a; 8-c. 
Il. Census: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-d; 5-b 
III. Graph: 1-c; 2-e; 3-e; 4-a; 5-b 


6-d; 
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Lost time... 


WHAT'S 


“ HAT’S up?” asks Joe College. 
And for once he’s not spoiling 
for a lark, but puckering his puzzled 
brow over a problem in parsing. It may 
have been “Come out from up in under 
there” or something even trickier, It is 
better, of course, to avoid such syntac- 
tical pitfalls, but if the problem comes 
up, we are bound to face up to it. We 
can give him an answer which will bear 
up, hold up, or stand up under a later 
and more intensive scrutiny; or we ,can 
give one sufficiently dogmatic, erudite, 
or ambiguous to quiet him (i.e., shut 
him up). Better yet, we can tell him 
to study up on his parts of speech and 
look up the words in his dictionary. 
Joe may get little help outside, how- 
ever, for handbooks rarely treat up 
adequately and many unjustly malign 
this most versatile word in the English 
language. One glossary of faulty diction 
declares: “Don’t say clean up my room; 
say clean my room.” Another says: 
“Faulty. I must finish up the work. 
Better. 1 must finish the work.” One 
very excellent bandbook quotes from 
an article in The New Yorker: “There 
is hardly a verb that the word can’t be 
tacked onto, as meaningless as a hic- 
cough, and similar to one in sound.” 
The truth is that up may well be the 
most meaningful, certainly the most 
versatile, word in English. To begin 
with, it can be used as any part of 
speech except perhaps as a conjunction; 
even as a complete imperative sentence. 
Two frequent uses seem to fall out- 
side the usual classification as one of 
the parts of speech and may be desig- 
nated, for convenience, as the intensive 
and the semantic adjunct. In these uses 
up has, on the one hand, a positive 
vigorous quality and, on the other, a 
which sometimes 


certain elusiveness 


Reprinted by permission from Wore 
Study, copyright 1959 by G. & C. 
Merriam Co., publishers of the Mer- 
riam-Webster Dictionaries. 





A face... 


UP? 


makes difficult the exact determination 
of its syntax or the exact limits of its 
meaning or its propriety: “Let us then 
be up and doing.” “She had that up 
look in her eyes” (quoted in O.E.D. 
from Elinor Glyn). 

As an intensive, up is often attached 
to a verb to give added emphasis or 
vigor. It imparts a feeling of complete- 
ness, finality, or finish-something be- 
yond or above the usual performance. 
Its use may be compared to that of the 
intensive as distinguished from the re- 
ciprocal use of reflexive pronouns: She 
herself is to blame, and she herself must 
suffer the consequences. 

The colloquial expressions iilustrat- 
ing the intensive use of up are more 
interesting than more formal ones, 
though this use can be as easily illus- 
trated from formal or literary language. 
“Clean up your feet and don’t dirty up 
my rug!” is informal but intensive in 
both its positive and preventive aspects. 
During times of particular stress and 
strain before final examinations students 
find up an invaluable aid to intensive 
effort. They “cram up,” “bone up,” 
“study up,” “book up,” take “make-up 
exams,” and try to “catch up.” 

The use of up as an intensive will 
always keep pace with changing times 
and trends. When Old Dobbin was in 
use “get up” (“giddup”) or “back up” 
was intended to inspire more intensive 
action. “Mopping up” is a military term 
thoroughly established during World 
War II and suggests the vigor, finish, 
and finality so often associated with up. 
The “souped up” jalopy came in with 
the “hod-rodders.” The “pin-up” girl, 
we suppose, is someone’s idea of the 
feminine ne plus ultra. 

The intensive vigor and the versa- 
tility of up is nowhere better demon- 
strated than in the“’ease with which it 
has often supplanted down—where the 
latter would be more exact or logical: 
We slip up and go down . . . We are 


A foursome . .. 














After a quarrel... 


By HOWARD E. PACKENHAM 


often down when we are laid up with 
rheumatism or a bad cold, Only the 
old-times “put down” fruit for the cellar 
before our little furry friends dig down 
to hole up for the winter. If the bad 
men who start out to shoot up the 
town really finish up the job, it is likely 
to be all up with those who are down. 
When a man starts down, we are likely 
to say: He’s about “used up,” “washed 
up,” “finished up,” or “done up”; or 
he’s ready to “fold up” or “throw up 
the whole business.” He may have 
“cracked up,” “been all broken up,” or 
been ready to “give up.” And when 
he’s completely down, it’s “all up” with 
him. Best advice on such occasions, 
we are told: “Cheer up,” “brace up,” 
“buck up,” or “perk up,” old man! 

Another frequent function of up may 
be called that of a semantic adjunct. 
It extends, modifies, or completely 
changes the meaning of the word to 
which it is attached. We can make up 
a list, the bed, a batch of cookies, a 
foursome, lost time, or our faces. We 
can make up after a lovers’ quarrel or, 
less properly, we can try to make up 
to (please or impress) the boss. 

Often the meaning is completely 
changed by up. I was too near finished 
up to finish the work. She was mixed 
up when she mixed that stuff. Blot your 
theme papers before you blot them up. 
We may clean the city with a fire hose; 
to clean it up may involve a crusade 
against dirty politics. “To wait for him” 
often suggests faith and tenderness; “to 
wait up for him” reminds us of Tam’s 
wife, “nursing her wrath to keep it 
warm.” 

When the addition of up changes 
the meaning of the word to which it 
is attached, we may often find it con- 
venient to explain the combination in 
terms of one-word equivalents. Cha- 
meleonlike, the combinations take color 
or meaning from their surroundings o1 
context: She swept up the aisle. Was 





she dressed in shimmering silks and 
satins or equipped with broom and 
pan? She was held up in Chicago. The 
phrase is meaningless without context: 
She was held up (robbed) by an 
armed bandit. She was held up (de- 
layed) for an hour by a grounded 
plane. 

The ubiquity of up, however, is by 
no means confined to colloquial speech. 
Its long and distinguished literary ca- 
reer and its amazing adaptability may 
be traced in O.E.D, from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon literature on up. Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, his nerves frayed by 
sleeplessness, cries out: “Sleep that 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care.” 
He might have said more exactly: 
“Sleep that reknits the raveled sleeve.” 
Who but another Tate would want it 
changed! Surely all the poetic license 
in the world should be granted to up. 
It is appropriate for any imagery: 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care. 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up 

my can, 

Come saddle your horses and call 

up your men; 


Come open your gates and let me 

gae free, 

For it’s up with the bonnets of 

Bonny Dundee! 

Up! Up! my Friend, and quit your 

books; 

Or surely you'll grow double: 

Up! Up! my Friend, and clear your 

looks; 

Why all this toil and trouble? 

Here are Shakespeare, Hood, Scott, 
and Wordsworth—with tone quality, re- 
iteration, alliteration, inspiration. What 
more could one want in a poetic word! 

. . « The extent to which up, in any 
of its uses, is accepted as reputable 
speech is without logic or reason. We 
speak with perfect propriety of a mar- 
riage being “broken up”; but if we say 
they were “married up” we are hillbil- 
lies. The last expression should be ac- 
cepted. If more people were “married 
up,” we might increase the intensity 
and hence the permanence of the 
operation and thus decrease the num- 
ber of marriages that are broken up 
(i.e., down) and end up in the divorce 
courts. 

From the time we get up in the 
morning until we can rest at night— 
from adding up to zipping up, we 
find that up is the indispensable ad- 
junct to vigorous living and language, 
the vitamin essential to an active 
speech and life, the “power of positive 
thinking.” If there is any philosophical 
implication in the amazing vigor, vital- 
ity, and versatility of this wonderful 
word, it is perhaps a suggestion that 
progress is, after all, not a delusion. 
Things are really on the up and up. 


Chicago's 
Welcome Mat 


By BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


NROLLMENT in Chicago schools 

increases 15,000 students each year. 
Thus, the school system is continuously 
faced with the problem of knowing 
where the newcomers will reside. 

North, south, and west sides of the 
city have felt the impact in the last half 
dozen years. In one school attendance 
area—without a single new dwelling 
being built—a school doubled its enroll- 
ment. On any single Monday morning 
there might be as many as 100 new 
children transferring into a school from 
many sections of the country. 

These children come with many 
varied educational experiences, social 
attitudes, and environmental — back- 
grounds. They come from rural areas 
and from the cities. While many remain 
in school, others ask for transfers be- 
fore the school has had time to adjust 
to their needs. 

The sheer physical task of registering 
these students, assigning them, and re- 
cording them is in itself exhausting. 
And the most important job—that of 
educating them—calls for resources and 
creative planning not ordinarily faced 
by the average school. 

In addition to the individual’s need 
for recognition of talent and ability, 
there is also a group need for orienta- 
tion to an urban society. However, 
there are differences in needs for 
groups just as there are differences in 
needs for individuals. 

The Chicago public school system, 
therefore, does not establish “Reception 
Centers” as a central office responsibil- 
ity, but relies upon the principal, as the 
school leader, to establish such centers 
as the needs of his children and com- 
munity dictate. 

While there is unity in the thinking 
of the principals about the over-all 
needs of these newcomers, there has 
been no uniformity about the manner 
or techniques in meeting them. Each 
school devises its own Reception Cen- 
ter to meet the needs of its students. 

Basically, programs are concerned 
with testing new students to discover 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, is the 
new president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and a member of the National Advisory 
Council of Scholastic Magazines. 
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their abilities and levels of achieve- 
ment, acquainting them with the mores 
of the community, taking them to cul- 
tural and educational museums of the 
city, and teaching them the responsibil- 
ity which each must assume to maintain 
and preserve the great institutions of 
our city. Attention to dress, behavior, 
and use of facilities in urban society are 
often a very essential part of this 
orientation program. 

It came as a shock to a newspaper 
reporter to find that students speak of 
this program as a favorite part of their 
schooling. However, such a program 
helps students acquire a new dignity 
and poise and a completely different 
perspective of the school. The student 
comes to see his program of education 
as another step in his attainment of 
self respect and accomplishment. 


Discovering Talent 

One such youngster, with a meaget 
achievement record in his early school- 
ing, was found to have an I.Q, of 135. 
He has since finished his elementary 
training and completed his high school 
work in three and one-half years. 

Chicago has found success in_ its 
orientation program, but it has many 
answers still to find in its continuing 
search to provide adequate challenges 
and opportunities for these children. 
With the cooperation of our Curriculum 
Department and Bureau of Instruction 
Materials, new books, new equipment, 
and new study guides are constantly 
being prepared and furnished to the 
teaching staffs of these schools. 

Through our Child Study Bureau, 
psychologists are doing research and 
providing reading assistance in clinics 
located close to these areas of high 
mobility. Master teachers and special 
service teachers are being used to bring 
down class size and to assist beginning 
teachers in the management of class- 
room work, 

In providing facilities for these areas, 
we are constantly faced with the task 
of acquiring sites and building new 
schools to keep pace with growth. 
Double sessions exist in some schools, 
but as of now Chicago begins to see 
signs of matching facilities and children 
—unless some phenomenal growth oc- 
curs which would swell the 15,000 
yearly increase of the past few years. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
U.S. Steel Hour: “Revolt at Hadley,” 
Part II, a drama complete in itself, of 
Erik Barnouw’s adaptation of the novel 
by Roger Eddy. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Richard Kiley, Mona Freeman, Mary 
Astor, and Rita Gam star in story of a 
country club caddy who marries into 
a wealthy family and rebels against 
its matriarchal domination 

Fri., Mar. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone World of Differ- 
ence” by Richard Matheson 

Sun., Mar. 13, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “Song of Louise 
in the Morning” by Pat Joudry 

Wed., Mar. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “The Desperate 
Season,” documentary drama about an 
organization to aid potential suicides, 
operating similar to AA 

Sun., Mar. 20, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage “Autocrat and 
Son,” a drama by Ernest Kinoy about 
the crucial years in the life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., the great jurist, 
starring Christopher Plummer, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Anne Francis, and 
Ann Harding (See Teleguide next 
week.) 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 9, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “Pas de Deux,’ 
second program in a new music series 
featuring choreography for two dan- 
cers ranging from Tchaikovsky ballets 
to modern jazz creations. Participat- 
ing dancers include outstanding ballet, 
jazz, and ethnic performers 

Fri., Mar. 11, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell Telephone Hour: “Main Street, 
USA,” a musical interpretation of 
small towns of the nation. Howard 
Keel, Carol Lawrence, pianist Roger 
Williams, and The American Ballet 
Theatre conduct song and dance tour 

Sat., Mar. 12, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropol- 
itan Opera: “La Forza del Destino.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Fritz Reiner conducts 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World Wide 60 
“The Shape of Things,” the story of 
contemporary American architecture 
Host-guide Hugh Downs traces the ev- 
olution of architectural ideas from 
Louis Sullivan, founder of the influ- 
ential Chicago school, to modern in- 
novations in far-off places such as 
India, Laos, and Ghana. Among the 
creations of American architects to be 
shown are Bergen Mall at Paramus, 
N.J.; the Kaufmann house, “Falling 
Waters,” designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright; the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York ar. the Carson Pirie Scott 
building in Chicago. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. How do location, purpose, 
materials readily available to the 
builder influence each of the examples 
of modern architecture shown? Why 
is each an important consideration in 
judging the success of a building? 2 
How is each of the buildings shown 


marked with the individuality of its 
pores ow fi How would you describe the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright? Of Louis 
Sullivan? Of the other architects rep- 
resented? Why is it essential that a 
building be a reflection of individual 
style in order to be considered a work 
of art? 3. Why does modern architec- 
ture look so different from buildings 
of the past? Why should it? 4. What 


Hugh Downs shows daughter Deirdre 
“The Shape of Things,’’‘ on World Wide 
60 architecture program. It will be 


telecast Sat., March 12 (NBC-TV). 
are the most recently-built public 
buildings in your community? Do they 


show influence of the moderns? 


Sun., Mar. 13, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 


tiers of Faith: “The Grandeur and 
Misery of Man,” a one-man show by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, reading from 
the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, Dylan 
Thomas on extremes in man’s state. 

2:30 p.m. (WNTA-TV New York, 
check your local Westinghouse station 
for time and schedule.) Reading Out 
Loud: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reads 
favorite “Just So Stories.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philharmonic: 
Music illustrating “Rhythm.” 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York; check 
local station.) Invitation to Learning: 
Aristotle’s “Poetics.” 

(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and schedule.) A Time to Dance: 
“Great Performance in Dance.” Host- 
ess Martha Myers and dance critic 
Walter Terry discuss the importance 
of interplay between choreographer 
and performer. Rare film clips of out- 
standing dancers Anna Pavlova, Irene 
and Vernon Castle, and Argetinita as 
well as live performances by Alexan- 
dra Danilova and Frederick Franklin 
illustrate the importance of the dancer 
as the creator of the dance. 

(NET) Great Plays in Rehearsal: 
Ibsen’s “The Master Builder,” Part I 


of two parts on “The Master Builder” 
finds the actors disagreeing about the 
characterization of Solness. Eric 
Salmon, director, discusses apparent 
changes in Ibsen’s characters and the 
meaning of symbols he uses. 

Tues., Mar. 15, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: Academy Awards Music 
Show, featuring former winners. 

Fri., Mar. 18, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pon- 
tiac Star Parade: “The Victor Borge 
Show,” with a performance of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “Snow Queen” 
by New York City Center dancers 
Allegra Kent and Jacques D’Amboise. 
Jane Powell, a Parisian company of 
puppets, and Borge’s “surprise favor- 
ites” from Switzerland, India, appear. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri., Mar. 11, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Per- 
son to Person: Actress Anne Bancroft, 
actor Vittorio Gassman. 

Sun., Mar. 13, 10:00 am. (WABC-TV, 
New York area; check your state ed- 
ucation association for local time and 
station.) The School Story: “Not by 
Chance.” Dramatization of the tech- 
niques and curriculum of the prospec- 
tive teacher of high school science 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Japan’s Changing Face, Part 
II—The New Generation.” 

8.00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project 20: “Life 
in the Thirties” (Repeat). 

(NET—check your local educational 
TV station.) The Big Count: Series ex- 
plaining the national census. 

(NET—check your local educational 
TV station.) Ordeal by Fire: “A Place 
Called Shiloh.” Pope’s victories in 
Tennessee; Shiloh; the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. 

Thur., Mar. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Trujillo—Portrait of a Dic- 
tator.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Mar. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “This Is Your Life, 
Donald Duck.” Jiminy Cricket plays 
bug-sized Ralph Edwards as Donald’s 
friends recall his life. 

Sat., Mar. 12, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV, car- 
ried eight days later in New York.) 
Mr. Wizard: “The Human Eye.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “The Hypnotist.” Beaver de- 
cides to become a hypnotist. 

Sun., Mar. 13, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mat- 
tie’s Sunday Funnies: “Spooking with 
a Brogue,” “The Seapreme Court,” and 
“Herman the Cartoonist.” 

(NET—check local educational TV 
station.) What’s New: “Mr. Fixit” ex- 
plains the use of light in photography; 
“All About Animals” shows a cocka- 
too and a tortoise; “Adventures in 
Moving” presents some tips on sprint- 
ing techniques. 

(NET) Around the Corner: The pup- 
pets talk about sports, poetry, and 
songs. “Know How” features the swing 
in golf, tennis,| and baseball. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Mar. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Tanganyika To- 
day.” Survey of a nation. 

Sun., Mar. 13, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) 
Johns Hopkins File 7: “Unheard Melo- 
dies.” Slow-motion camera _§ studies 
with sound recordings supporting the 
theory that all the universe is music. 

Mon., Mar. 14, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Chelation with guest lecturer Dr. 
John C. Bailar, Jr., professor of inor- 
anic chemistry, Univ. of Ill. Mar. 15: 
‘rystal Field Theory with guest lec- 
turer Dr. Joseph Chatt, Akers Research 
Labs, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. England. Mar. 16: The Determina- 
tion of Solid Structure. Mar. 17: Oxi- 
dation Number. Mar. 18: Chemical 
Nomenclature. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 











